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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoflice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s,.or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ali arresrages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postotfice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


{For the Woman's Journal.) 
JUNE. 


BY MRS. O, A. 8, BEALE, 





Stay—stay with us! O, richly mantled queen! 
Long chained by Winter’s rude and rigid arma, 
By the defiant breath, and taunting mein, 

Of stormy March, the oft delusive charms 

Of saucy April -and the tears of May; 

Grateful and glad, we own thy conquering sway! 


We bow to thee! conquer and lead us still! 
Thy jeweled chains are forcing us along; 

The wayside brook, the leaping mountain rill 
‘Teach us divinely, with their laugh and song. 
June! full-tide of the earth’s rejoicing time, 
Men may not live in, and not grow sublime! 


Stay! with thy healing airs, and with thy smiles, 
The Winter-wounded heart forgets to ache ; 
And toils unloved, interminable miles, 

A glad’ning, joyous path, thy lilies make. 

So, clasping thee, and drinking in thy glow, 

We marvel earth’s cold heart could chill us so. 


What art thou saying—with thy far stretched hand? 
What art thou telling, in thy whispering trees? 
What poet-utterances, free and grand, 

Are carried by thy winds across the seas— 

Sweet prophecies, no longer blurred, nor blind, 
Thy voiced train bear to the hungry mind :— 


Of life from death; of sweetness from the bitter; 
From doting age, the undying tires of youth ; 

The soul upraised from treacherous boast and glitter , 
Washed by the rivers of eternal truth. 

No fading flowers; but ever new and sweet; 

No doubt nor dread, but joy supreme complete, 


Oh, send thy bloom abroad upon the land! 
Month of the leaf and rose! there is no waste, 
In all thy giving! fill the waiting hand, 

With fragrance and with beauty! In thy haste, 
Pass not the toiler sad; but unawares, 
Gladden the heart oppressed by earthly cares! 


Pause by our soldiers’ graves with holiest gift 

For the unmarbled, and the storied dead! 

Thy flowers the shade and gloom of death shall lift, 
And dress with life each unforgotten bed! 


Stay winged month— where tenderest memories | 


weep, 
Bedew the sod where our beloved sleep! 
Poets have sung of thee through centuries ; 
Have sung, and reveled in thy dear delights, 
To-day they worship thee with moistened eyes, 
Lifting their souls to thy majestic hights. 
The savage heart alike, its off ring pays— 
For all mankind are poets in thy praise. 
The savage throws his tawny arms aloft, 
Feeling the presence of thy warm life near— 
Our poet sinks upon the, mosses soft, 
And murmurs up to thee—*‘pearl of the year ;’ 
His grateful love no abler to express, 
With polished term, or phrase of tenderness. 
The savage shouts upon the rugged hills, 
tlis gladness blending with the silv’ry strain 
Of dancing rivers and rejoicing hills, 
And floating off upon the distant plain, 
Our poet breathes with hushed and quiv’ring heart, 
Hlow mighty are thy works! How great Thou art! 
He sees the love of God thus freely poured, 
In each new glory of thy pulsing day ;— 
The mountains laden and the valleys stored, 
Soit verdure beautifying all the way; 
Above his head where crowning branches meet, 
And where the wild flowers cluster at his feet. 


Dear fading hours! receive the parting tear ; 
| But leave us tender joys and deep delight, 
| ‘To hover fondly o’er the lingering year, 
| And chase the terrors of the wintry night; 
Leave us the grandeur of a strength and will,— 
Our hand in God’s—earth’s emptiness to fill! 





LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 


The brilliant Lady Ashburton used to say 
of herself that she had never written a book, 
and knew nobody whose book she would like to 
have written. Thisdoes not seem to be the or- 
dinary state of mind of those who write letters 
of inquiry to the editorial contributors of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. If I may judge from 
these letters, the yearning for a literary career 
is just now greater among women than among 
men. Perhaps it is because of some literary suc- 
cesses lately achieved by women. Perhapsit is 
because they have fewer outlets for their ener- 
gies. Perhaps they find more obstacles in 
literature than young men find, and have, 
therefcre, more need to write letters of in- 
quiry about it. Itis certain that they write 
such letters quite often, and ask questions that 
test severely the supposed omniscience of the 
editorial brain—questions bearing on logic, 
rhetoric, grammar, and orthography—how to 
find a publisher, and how to obtain a well-disci- 
plined mind. 

These letters may sometimes be too long or 
come too often for convenience, nor is the 
consoling postage-stamp always remembered. 
But they are of great value as giving real 
glimpses of American social life, and of the 
present tendencies of American women. 
And they sometimes reveal such intellectual 
ardor and imagination, such modesty, and 
such patience under difficulties, as to do good 
to the reader, whatever they may do to the 
writer. And they certainly suggest a few 
thoughts, which may as well be expressed once 
for all, in print. 

Behind almost ail these letters there lies a 
laudable desire to achieve success. ‘Would 
you have the goodness to tell us how success 
can be obtained?’’ How can this be an- 
swered, my dear young lady, when you leave 
it to the reader to guess what your definition 
of success may be. For instance, here is 
Mr. Mansfield Tracy Walworth, who was 
murdered the other day in New York. He 
was at once mentioned in the newspapers as 
“a celebrated author.” Never in my life hav- 
ing heard of him, I looked in Hart’s ‘““Manual 
of American Literature,” and there found 
that Mr. Walworth’s novel of “Warwick” had 
a sale of 75,000 copies, and his ‘‘Delaplaine” 
of 45,000. Is it success to have secured a sale 
| like that for your books, and then to die and 
have your brother penman ask, “Who was 
he?” Yet, certainly, a sale of 75,000 copies 
is not to be despised, and I fear I know many 
| youths and maidens who would willingly 
| write novels much poorer than “Warwick” 
| for the sake of a circulation like that. I do 
'not think that Hawthorne, however, would 
| have accepted these conditions, and he cer- 
| tainly did not have this style of success. 
| Nor do I think he had any right to expect 
it. He had made his choice, and had reason 
! 
} 
| 
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to be satisfied. The very first essential for 
literary success is to decide what success 
means. Ifa young girl pines after the suc- 
cess ofMarian Harland and Mrs, Southworth 
| let her seek it. It is possible that she may 

obtain it, or surpass it, and though she might 

do better, she might do worse. It is at any 
| rate a laudable aim to be popular; popularity 
| may be a very creditable thing, unless you pay 

too high a price for it. It is a pleasant thing, 
| and has many contingent advantages,—bal- 
| anced by this great danger, that one is apt to 
| mistake it for success. 

“Learning hath made the most” said old 
Fuller, ‘‘by those books on which the book- 
sellers have lost.” If this be true of learning, 

| it is quite as true of genius and originality. 

A book may be immediately popular and also 
immortal; but the chances are the other way. 
It is more often the case that a great writer 
gradually creates the taste by which he is en- 

joyed. Wordsworth in the last generation and 

Emerson in the present have been striking 
instances of this—and authors of far less fame 
have yet the same choice which they had. 
You can take the standard which the book 
market offers, and train yourself for that. 
This, will in the present age, be sure to edu- 

| cate certain qualities in you—directness, viv- 

idness, animation, dash—even if it leaves oth- 

| er qualities untrained. Or you can make a 

| standard of your own, and aim at that, taking 

| your chance of seeing the public agree with 
| you. Very likely you may fail; perhaps you 
may be wrong in your fancy, after all, and 
the public may be right; if you fail, you may 
find it hard to bear, but on the other hand you 
may have the inward “glory and joy’ which 
nothing but fidelity to an ideal standard can 
give. All this appiies to all forms of work, 


| Instead, therefore, of offering to young wri- 
| ters the usual comforting assurance that, if 
| they produce anything of real merit, it will be 
sure to succeed, I should caution them first to 
make their own definition of success, and 
| then act accordingly. Hawthorne succeeded 
| in his way and Mr. M.T. Walworth in his 
| way, and each of these would have been very 
unreasonable if he had expected to succeed in 
| both ways. There is always an opening for 
| careful and conscientious literary work; and by 
| such work, many persons obtain a modest sup- 
| port. There are also some great prizes to be 
| won; but these are commonly won among us 
| by work of a more temporary and sensational 
| kind. Make your choice; and when you have 
| got precisely what you asked for, do not com- 
| plain because you have missed what you 
would not take. T. W. H. 


—.oe — 


KITIY ELLISON. 


All who have read W. D. Howell’s “Chance 
Acquaintance,” have had at least a passing in- 
terest excited in the heroine of the tale, Kitty 
Ellison. The outline given of her life and 
character is so slight, one is almost baffled in 
the attempt to give her real flesh and blood. 
She was left an orphan in Kansas, at a tender 
age, and was taken to the house of her Uncle 
Jack, in Erie Creek, in the cil regions, to be 
brought up. Kitty grew up in this quiet vil- 
lage. She was taught by her Uncle Jack 
“that a belief in any, save intellectual and 
moral distinctions was a mean and cruel su- 
perstition.” Kitty accepted this doctrine and 
attempted to live it out, with a success which, 
in the end, robbed her of her lover. Her visits 
to Buffalo, Erie, and Milwaukee, did not un- 
deceive her in relation to the manner in which 
the world treated this pretty conceit o her 
uncle’s. 

In her early life, when most girls are at 
school, Kitty read the books in her uncle’s 
library, “English authors, poets, essayists, 
and novelists, and here and there an histo- 
rian.’’ Later in life she read the more modern 
books of her cousin Charles, whatever these 
were. We are told that ‘‘amongst the wit- 
| hesses of the dead boy’s ambitious dreams, 
she grew dreamer herself and seemed to in- 
herit with his earthly place his own fine and 
gentle spirit.’”, She read the modern poets of 
| our nation, and had the advantage of most 
| of the magazines and newspapers. Doubt- 
less she read the Atlantic Monthly, but we 
fear she never saw a copy of THE Woman’s 
JOURNAL, else she would long ago have dis- 
covered that between the sexes, “intellect- 
ual and moral, as well as all other distinctions, 
| are believed in to a cruel and superstitious 
extent. 

Kitty had been spending a few weeks at 
Niagara Falls. While there she saw, on the 
bridge leading to Goat Island, a young man 
who hada blue necktie on. Some time after- 
wards she met this same young man on board 
the boat which was to take her up the Sague- 
| nay, and she took hold of his arm by mis- 
| take, and thus the acquaintance began. Com- 
| ing home from the Saguenay her cousin, with 
| whom she was traveling, sprained her ankle, 
| which obliged her to stop over a few weeks 
| in Quebec. As all the hotels were full, the 
| whole party, including the young man, went 
to a private boarding house. Here, very 
naturally, the young people, Kitty and Mr. 
| Arbuton, fell in love, or at least the man did. 
Kitty never seems to have known what to 
| think of so strange a creature as a young man 
from Boston. She hada sort of awe and rey- 
erence for Boston, as the center of all the 
virtues and graces. Here and there through 
the book Mjss Ellison gives her lover glimpses 
of herself. After he had made a formal propo- 
sal for her hand she thought it necessary to tell 











him what manner of woman she was. And 
this is her account: 
“[’m afraid I must be very one-sided. I’m 


dreadfully ignorant of a great many things. 
| [haven’t any accomplishments, only the lit- 
| tle bit of singing and playing that you’ve 
| heard; I couldn’t tell a good picture from a 
| bad one; I’ve never been to the opera; I don’t 
| know anything about society. Now just im- 
| agine such a girl as that in Boston! At home, 
| my cousins and I do all kinds of things that 
| the ladies whom you know have done for 
them. My cousin Virginia is housekeeper, 
| and Rachel dves the sewing, and I’m a kind 
of maid of-all-work.”’ 


This is nearly all we have of Kitty Ellison. 
She is as simple and foolish a girl as any we 
have seen put between the covers of a book 
in along while. The reader will not be surpris- 
ed to learn that she quarreled with her lover 
over a trifle, and dismissed him, which ended 
the chance acquaintance, so far as we have 
knowledge. As the type of a large class of girs 
Mr. Howell is probably justified in taking her 
for the heroine of his pleasantly written little 
story. The only wonder is what an intelli- 
gent and traveled Boston man could find to 
admire in such a gosling. 








but it applies conspicuously to literature. 


Some day we hope to see women in real 


| 


life, whether we ever do in romance or not, 


tell their own minds and will not commit life- 
long mistakes because of some unworthy tri- 
fle. There should be nothing in a man for a 
woman to be afraid of, and whea he proposes 
marriage there is no occasion for tears, or 
swoons, or restless nights. 

But Kitty Ellison will live and learn by ex- 
perience. 
Creek, marry a robust farmer, have a lusty 
fawily of children, and so help to keep the hu- 
man race moving on. If she is happy we shall 
not complain. But it wouldo’t hurt her a bit 
to see more of men and the world. 

FULLER WALKER. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ILLINOIS. 


Epirors Womay’s Journat.—Enciosed I 
send youthe circular of our State Superin- 
tendent of School Officers of this state as to 
the construction to be placed upon my little 





for doubt. I did not intend there should be any. 
Your co-worker, 
James B. Brapwect, 
Chicago, June 11, 1873. 
Women as Scuoor Orricers. 


election or appointment of women as school 
officers, referred to in Circular No. 26, current 
series, is as follows : 

“Aw Act to authorize the Election of Women to 
school offlees, 

SecTION 1, Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That 
any woman, married or single, of the age of twenty- 
one years and upward, and possessing the qualitica- 
tions prescribed for men, shall be eligible to any 
office under the general or special school laws of this 
State. 

Szc. 2. 
any Office under the provisions of this Act, before she 
enters upon the discharge of the duties of the office, 
shall qualify and give bond as required by law, and 
such bond shall be binding upon her and her securi 
ties.’’ 

Approved April 3, 1873. 

This act, as previously stated, takes effect 


or on account of sex, so far as eligibility to any 
school oifice in this State is concerned, will 
terminate and cease to exist, whether such 
office be filled by election or appointment. 
The terms of the act are comprehensive and 
exhaustive, leaving really no room for doubt 
or question, and no ambiguities to be explained 
or construed. All the rights, powers, duties, 
obligations and liabilities appertaining to men 
as particular school officers, will then appertain, 
all and singular, equally and in the same sense, 
and to the same extent precisely, both in form 
and substance, in manner and matter, to women 


offices. 
scope and meaning of the act is made at this 
time in order to anticipate and forestall the 
innumerable doubts and queries hkely to arise 
when the act takes effect, and women are ac- 
tually elected or appointed to office in accor- 
dance with its provisions. 

If, for example, a woman shall be elected 
school director, every provision of every sec- 
tion of the State school law, in relation to 
School directors, will apply to said woman— 
not one whit more, or less. And so of every 
other elective school office. And if a woman 
shall be appointed township treasurer, then 
every provision and requirement of every sec- 
tion, paragraph, line and word of the school 
law in relation to township treasurers, will ap- 
ply to said woman, without any change, modi- 
fication, condition or reservation whatsoever. 
In one word, so far as the holding of school 
offices in this State is concerned, the General 
Assembly has abolished the distinction of sex, 
and the school laws, after the first day of next 
July, must be read, construed, understood and 
applied the same as if there were no such word 
in the language. 

Many questions have already been submit- 
ted to the State Superintendent, in anticipa- 
tion of the contingencies likely to happen 
when this law shall take effect. A prominent 
school ofliver, for example, proposes the fol- 
lowing queries: “If a lady should be appoint- 
ed school treasurer, and other ladies sign ber 
official bond as securities, would the bond be 
valid, provided the securities are freeholders ? 
Should I require gentlemen to sign the bond 
as security /” 

These questions, and all others of like or 
similar character that can possibly arise under 
the law that we are considering, are answered 
by what has been said. The only question is, 
what does the School Law require in regard to 
treasurer’s bonds and bondmen! The ap- 
pointment ot a woman will not change those 
requiremeats in the smallest particular. Who- 
ever is now qualified to go on the bond ot a 
man, will be equally qualified to go on the 
bond of a woman, as treasurer; whoever is not 
now competent to become the security of the 
former, will be incompetent to become the se- 
curity of the latter. And these broad and sim- 
ple principles will enable every county super- 
intendent and all other persons concerned, to 
determine just what to do and what to require, 
in all cases, when the time shall arrive for the 
election or appointment of women to school 
ottices. Newron BAreMAN. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


—_———_ - 


WOMEN IN THE SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 


The experiment recently made in Ohio of 
placing women at the head of all the schools 


cided success. The instruction and disci- 
pline have been as good as formerly, there 


and pupils, and fewer complaints have been 





made by parents against teachers. 


who are fully men’s equals; who stand on | 
ground just as solid and independent, who can 


She will doubtless go back to Erie | 


bill making women eligible to school offices. | 
Mr. Bateman «oes not think there is any room | 


The full text of the law in relation to the | 


That any woman elected or appointed to | 


July 1, 1873, at which time all distinctions of 


who may be elected or appointed to the same | 
This comprehensive statement of the | 


below the high schools, is pronounced a de- | 


have been fewer difficulties between teacher | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 





George Eliot, as a novelist, is placed by the 
British Quarterly above Sir Walter Scott. 
Miss Ingraham, a Camden, Me., teacher 
plunged in a stream and saved a little pupil of 
| hers, the other day. 
| Miss Anna B. Jackson of North Brookfield 
| is one of the graduates of the Woman's Med. 
| ical College of Pennsylvania. 

Kate Field has been invited by Sir Charles 
| and Lady Dilke to be their guest during the 
| fashionable season in London. 

Miss Mary Low won the sophomore prize for 
| declamation, over her male class-mates, last 


| week, at Coiby University, Maine. 


| Miss Mary E. Lewis, of Springfield, has con- 

| sented to allow the use of her name as a can- 
didate for County School Superintendent. 

| A Russian lady, Lydia Rodelrena, has given 

| $40,000 to endow a department for medical in- 

| struction for women in St. Petersburg Acade- 

| my of medicine. 

At Des Moines, the liquor case of Mrs, 
Priestly against Hierb has been settled by 
Hierb giving her a homestead valued at 
$1500 as damages for selling liquor to her 
husband. 

Miss Owen, daughter of Robert Dale Owen, 
| who became distinguished as a magazine writer 
| afew years ago, has been compelled, by the 
| failure of her eyesight, to relinquish her liter- 
ary career. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the 
Evanston College for ladies, has received an 
appointment from Governor Beveridge as the 
| Commissioner from the State of Lilinois to the 
‘‘Woman’s Centennial Jubilee,” to be held in 
Philadelphia in Juiy, 1876. 

Mrs. Hall, the wife of the Arctic explorer, 
is said to have learned of the death of her 
husband, while on a railroad train, by over- 
hearing a gentleman read an account of it, in 
a newspaper. She was so overwhelmed with 
grief as to be compelled to leave the cars on the 
first suitable opportunity. 

The leading citizens of Portland, Oregon, 
have raised a purse of $5400 in gold, and pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Canby. General Canby is 
said to have died poor, leaving his widow 
| with nothing but a pension of thirty dollars 
| per month. The charities of the deceased 
general are said to have been without stint. 

When the renowned Mrs. Siddous was 
| playing in Dublin, in the well-known tragedy of 

Macbeth, she, as ‘Lady Macbeth,” came to that 
part where adrum sounds, and she exclaims, 
“A drum!a drum! Macbeth doth come.”’ 
There was some difficulty or neglect in ob- 
taining the necessary instrument, and to her 
amazement a trumpet was sounded. She im- 
mediately saw how absurd it would be to say 
‘‘drum,’’ while the well-kuown sound of the 
trumpet met the ears of the vast audience, so 
she said: “A trumpet! a trumpet?’ and 
stopped short, amid breathless silence, not 
knowing how to rhyme, when a voice from 
tbe gallery called out, “Macbeth doth stump 
| it!” at which the house broke out into one 
peal of laughter and applause, and the trag- 
!edienne advanced to the foot-lights and 
bowed her acknowlegment for the relief. She 
| afterwards tried to find out who it was, but 
| failed to do so, and never forgot what she 
considered the most genuine piece of wit she 
had met with in all her experience. 


Mrs. Abigail Broadbent celebrated her hun- 
' dredth birthday at Wethersfield, Ct., at the 
residence of Mrs. Stephen Morgan, on Friday, 
with a grand family reunion. Several hun- 
dred relatives and friends were present, 
among them were children, grand-children 
and great-grand-children. The card of invi- 
| tation was neatly gotten up in olden 
style.” Mrs. Broadbent has been twice mar- 
| ried, her first marriage being in 1793 to Mr. 
| Griswold. She has had eight children, four 
/of whom are now living, and the eldest of 
whom is about seventy. She has thirty grand- 
children and sixty great-grand-children, who 
are scattered all over the country. She has en- 
| joyed excellent health ali her life, which she 
| attributes to taking plenty of exercise. She 
/has always been a hearty eater and a tea- 
| drinker, but has never used coffee. She lost 
| her teeth early in life and has got along with- 
| out any for fifty years orso. She bad to use 
| spectacles before she was fifty; but afterwards 
regained her sight, and up to the age of eighty 
could read newspapers without glasses. For 
the last ten years her sight has been poor. 
| Two years ago she fell aud broke her hip, and 
although the physicians did not dare treat it 
on account of her advanced age, she has ex- 
perienced no pain from it. Her hearing is 
quite good, and her conveisation pleasant and 
interesting. Among her descendants in this 
| vicinity are Mrs. E. S. Batchelder and Gideon 
| Welles. 
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NATIONAL HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. | reside elsewhere, and come here, Spring and | POLITICAL PERFIDY. | tled; the middle has not yet Leen attempted; | 0 ; 
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THE SHAME OF ST LOUIS. 


The following letter to the St. Louis Globe | 


refates an unfounded calumny. 
Eprror GLoBE: 

My attention has been called to the following ex- 
tracts, which are taken from Eastern papers, under 
the head of “Female Trickery :”’ 

A petition, purporting to be signed by one thousand 
women of St. Louis, praying the City Council to repeal 


the Social Evil ordinance, was actually signed by for- 


ty-seven persons, and the rest of the names copied 
rom a petition sent to the Legislature last Winter. 
If Woman’s debut in polities is marked by such 
“tricks that are vain” what will its consummation be 
when she has learned the “ways that are dark”’ of 
professional politicians? —[ Boston Journa/). 
We have never had much faith in what is sometimes 
termed the “purifying etfect’’ of the influence of wo- 
men in poli — Men and women are more nearly 
alike, morally, than is sometimes supposed. Their 
vices are not always of the same kind as those of the 
men, but they are equally injurious. We think it 
probable that when women secure the right to vote, 
new forms of pohtical corruption will be developed, 
and new reforins will have to be instituted. 
argument against giving females the ballot; but, on 
the other hand, we are just a little tired of hearing 
so much said about the wonderful improvement that 
is to take place when women express their opinions at 
the polls.—[Cambridge ress} 
The paragraph which gave rise to this slander upon 
St, Louis women was probably one which appeared in 
an evening paper of this city, and which was doubtless 
intended as an exceedingly clever witticism by the 
journalist who penned it; but it has been seized by 


others to point a moral upon the depravity of women, | 


and toshow the danger which would result from their 
admission to the ballot, Such articles do no harm 
here, Every one knows that the women who have 
charge of the Memorial recently presented to the City 
Council are incapable of trickery or deception; but 
lest persons in other places should be deceived by par- 
agraphs of this kind, a plain statement of faets may 
not be out of place. As is well kuowa here, a public 
meeting of ladies was held in this city on the 15th of 
February for the purpose of taking measure against 
the so-called Sovial Kvil ordinances. At this meeting 
it was decided to memorialize the City Council, and a 


Memorial was adopted, of which the following is an | 


exact copy: 
MEMORIAL, 
To the City Council of St. Louis: 


| 
| 
| 
This is no | pitiable children to see the result of 
| 


| saying “Oh! why did not some one convince | sponsibility that might be cast upon them. In view | LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


| us in those few years in which we had the en- 

tire time for study, that to use them aright 

| would make us most noble, useful, and really 
happy ?”’ 

| heard the voices of several wretched, dis- 

| appointed women saying, “that if anyone had 

| told them that gay ball-rooms were only a 


| of all the circumstances, he would order no more 


than that each of the accused be allowed to depart 


upon her own recognizance in the sum of $400, to ap- | 


pear at Canandaiguain June. 
were promptly made out and executed, and the strong- 
minded asserters of their right to the ballot once 


The required bonds 


+ more inhaled the air of freedom. 


small part of sweet sixteen (normal in them- | 


| selves and natural, but to be managed homeo- | 


| pathically,) life would not have resulted in 
| utter failure.” 

I heard one sweet voice say, “Oh, yes, to be 
sure I take a little cold every time I put on a 
low-necked dress, but then I think I can run 
the risk.” 

We need only point to her uninteresting, 


trepid blossoming. 

Ask physicians, if this is an exceptional 
case ? 

I heard a sad voice saying, when the cough 


and choke would permit it to speak, “Oh! if | 


| Lonly had those hours, back again when [ 
| was so rash and wicked. Why do not people 
compel girls at parties to cover their poor silly 
| bodies after dancing. For every run into the 
air I must now give a cough; and if my com- 
panions do not cough they cannot boast of 
much 
might as well die now us arriveat the same 
| end with them.” 

AndI heard one shy voice whisper, “I do 
not like some things that are said and done, 
when I am in a ball room, ‘all gotten up,’ and 
Ido not believe my friends are worse than 
other girls’ friends.”’ 
| [have about decided that sacques would be 





The undersigned as appropriate as any article of dress, and I 


EZRA CORNELL JUSTIFIED. 


In an address recently delivered at Ithaca, 
N. Y., President White defended Hon. Ezra 
Cornell from th charges of corruption pre- 


| sented by Assemblyman McGuire, which we re- 


ch in- | 


cently noticed in this paper, 


land at 50 cents per acre, pledging himself un- 
der bonds to turn over all the profits to Cor 
nell University. As seven-eighths of the land 
then remained unsold, the State Land Com- 
missioners contracted the remainder of the 


land with Mr. Cornell, at 60 cents per acre, | 


| he obliging himself to turn over the profits as 


| 


| tried his best to sell. 
in urgent need of funds, he sold some for one | 
“But,” says | 
Mr. White “he never sold an acre for which | 


better constitutions than I can. I) 


in the first instance. 
to get the rise on it, except 300,000 which he 


dollar per acre, and some for less, 


he did not obtain a higher price than the most | 


skillful Comptroller of the State had ever 
done.” 
vate sale at $5 per acre, but could not find a 
purchaser. 
pany to purchase the land at that price and to 
inspire confidence subscribed largely to it him 
self, but this plan failed. The University was 
now in great need of funds, and Mr. John 


| McGraw, who had erected one of the build- 


women of St Louis respectfully represent that, : believe Iam not the only girl that feels so. 


Whereas. certain evactments are in force in this 
city legalizing prostitution, the effect of which is to 
encourage vice by giving it the sanction of law; and, 

Whereas, the legislation which condemns a portion 
of our sex toa life of degradation and shame affects 
not that portion alone, but is a reflection upon all wo- 
manhood, and is in direct contlict,as we believe, with 
the precepts of the Christian religion, and with the 


spirit of enlightened progress; therefore, we earnest- | 


ly pray your Honorable Body to repeal all existing 
laws which sanction this evil. 


What is the truth about this matter? 

In corroboration of the statement recently 
made (and contradicted by opposing parties,) 
that ten and fifteen years ago the skirts ofa 
woman’s gown were so long that walking in 
the rain and snow was perilous to purse and 


And, furthermore, since it appears that a new char- | health, I beg to state that I remember dis- 
ter for the city of St. Louis is about to be submitted | tinctly, the introduction of rubber bands for 
| 


for your consideration, we pray that, before such 


charter shall be adopted, any provision which it may | lifting the skirts from the ground, so that the 


éontain looking to a continaince of these laws may be 
stricken therefrom, that our city may no lounger bear 


hands should be free from the painful and 


the reproach of a species of legislation which is an- | almost futile grasp at constantly slipping, and 


worthy the civilization of the age. 
This Memorial received about one thousand signa- | 


| entangling folds, 


Women universally hailed 


tures, including large numbers of the prominent and | these bands as superior to the previous at- 


intelligent women of the city. Finding about this 
time that the subject would also be agitated in the 
State Legislature, it was thought advisable to send 
the samo petition to that body, Another public 
meeting was called in which the matter was explained 
to the signers of the petition, who voted that the same 
memorial should be sent to the Legislature, substitut- 
ing only the proper address of the General Assembly 
for that of the City Council. 

I understand that the gentlemen to whom the peti- 
tion was consigned were requested to return it, 30 
that it might be presented to the City Council. This 
could not be done, as the petition, after having been 
presented to the Legislature, became the property of 
that body. Permission, however, was courteously 
given by those in authority to copy the names. This 
was done and the copy taken before a notary, who, 
after an examination, aflixed his official seal to the 
document. The forty-seven names, of which mention 
is made, were some which were brought in after the 
Memorial had been sent to the Legislature; and, in- 
deed, after the copy had been made. The committee, 
not knowing what other disposition to make of this 
list, sentit with the other names. Wasthere in all 
this any attempt at deception? 

In conclusion, it may be Well to state that an emi- 
nent lawyer of this city was consulted in the matter, 
who certainly would have informed the ladies if their 
proceedings had not been in accordance with the 
strictest recitude. R.N. H, 

The Boston Journal promptly corrects the 
error as fullows We hope the Cambridge 
Press will do the same. 


THE LADIES OF ST, LOUIS. | 

A paragraph appeared in the Jowrnal some time | 
ago implying that the women of St. Lauis, who are | 
| 





opposed to the “Social Evil Ordinance’’ had been 
guilty of trickery, copying certain names from an old 
petition to the Legislature on this subject, and attach- 
ing them to a petition to the City Council, Mrs. Haz- | 
ard writes to the St, Louis G/obe what seems to be 
a complete explanation, the amount of which is that 
when the petition was first made it was not known 
that the subject was before both these bodi+s, and that | 
when this was made known at another public meeting | 
of the ladies, and after a full explanation and under- | 
standing. it was voted tomemorialize both bodies. As | 
the original petition could not ve withdrawn from the 
legislative files the names were copied. This seems to | 
relieve 'he petitioners from all suspicion of trickery | 
or unfairness, t 


ECHOES OF DRESS REFORM. 


Once upon a time, I heard a lady say: 

“Ido not think it causes any harm at all ! 
for a young girl in those beautiful, brief years 
between sixteen and twenty-four, to attend | 
(to a reasonable extent) evening parties, at- | 
tired in short-sleeved and low-necked dresses, 
even if somewhat straightened in the region 
of the corsets. I think she can almost | 
always with impunity, speed away after the 
waltz to some charmingly breezy corner, or 
bewitching aleoved room-lifted window, 
fairly taunting in her fairy gracefulness the 
threatened, sober mamma, who sees no gla 
mor in hurricane currents,” 

Then I heard another lady speak in this 
wise, ‘Is it not possible that in those same | 
beautiful, rapid years, there are staunch les- 
sons to be learned in solemn, studious apart- 
ments, or missed forever ? 

These years are, surely, blossoming, carol- 
ling, glorious times; are they not also forma. 
Wve times ? 

Is it not true that a majority of young 
girls lose some most important lessons to be 
learned in this best appointed time? that they 
prefer—t wo thirds pleasure, to one third hap 
piness?”? Then, in the silence that followed, 
Iheard many voices of middle aged women 


| couusel that their cases were not now moved, 


tempts in the way of senseless pinning and 


able to walk somewhat in storms. 
er regime which required the balancing and 
adjusting of umbrella, skirts, and possibly 


bundles, was too formidable for that standard | 


American trait, “a sensitive spine.’ 


=e 


WOMEN VOTERS IN COURT. 


The Rochester Democrat gives the following 
narrative of the trial of the women voters of 
that city: 

Nine of the ladies who followed the fortunes of 
Miss Anthony last Fall, and voted at the eighth ward 
polls in this city, were arraigned yesterday morning, 
in the United States Court, before Judge Hall, It 
Was not generally known that any action was to be 
taken in the case, but the fact was soon bruited al) .., 
and in the afternoon there was a large attendance of 
spectators, who watched the proceedings with much 


interest. 


principal actors themselves and the lookerson, by Mr. 
Pound, the assistant district-attorney, who with a for. 
midable bale of legal documents in his hand arose 
and called Lottie B. Anthony. That lady arose and 
listened calmly to a formal recital of the charges 
against her. When called on to plead sae replied 


with a clear and firm voice that she was not guilty. 


Rhoda De Garmo, Margaret Leyden, Hannah L,. 
Mosier, Mary FE. Hebard, Susan M. Hough, Mary Pul- 
ver, Nancy M. Chapman and Jane Cogswell were in 


| turn called in the same form and made similar re- 


plies, Mrs, De Garmo, a venerable looking lady, ad- 
ding with much emphasis that she had “done only 
what she had a perfect right to do.” 


| 


| ecutive officers of the State. 


ings, offered four dollars per acre for the land. 
For a long time Mr. Cornell refused to sell at 
that price, and only did so at the urgent 
request, in writing, of every member of the 
board of trustees, which includes all the ex- 
By this trans- 


| action, President White contends that Mr. 


Cornell made $300,000 for the University 
which he might have put in his own pocket. 
He is sure that. there was no fraud connected 
with Cornell. 


—<-=— 


SHOP GIRLS. 
I have a great deal that [ wish to say about 


shop girls, in fact, concerning all working | 


| girls, but am in too great haste to say more 


The ladies came into court promptly. About | 
8 o'clock an end was put to the suspense of both the | 


Several of the | 


ladies who had been indicted with those in court fail- | 


ed to respond to their names, which Judge Selden ex- 
plained by stating that some of the “criminals” were 


at that time engaged in teaching the men of the future 
in our public schoo's, but after school hours they would | 


not be missing. 


District Attorney Crowley sa‘d that after due con- | 
sideration he had determined to move that these cases | 


| be put over untilthe next term of the court. which 
| willconvene at Canandaigua in June, 
| was to hold and preside at thatterm,and Judge Hall 


Judge Hunt 


might be associated with him, and thus the questions 
involved be decided with an added weight of authori- 
ty. It had been agreed that the case of Miss Anthony, 
who had been indicted and arraigned at Albany, 


should be made atest case. It would not be necessary 


| for the other accused ladies to be present, but he de- 


sired that all should be continued under bail. 

Judge Selden stated that his clients had been indict- 
ed in Albany but resid-d in this city. They had 
always beon ready and eveu anxious for trial—in fact 
it was aguin-t the wishes of both the accused and their 
If they 


| were not to be tried here, he had no disposition to op- 


hooking. For the first time I found myself | than one thing. 


The form- | 


We have been repeatedly informed in books 
(see Mrs. Whitney’s “Other Girls”) and in 
conversation, that in many shops, the girl at- 
tendants are thoroughly snubbed if they do not 
dress ‘‘in style.” 
shopmen demand it. 

Now, if that is true, let those of us who 


feel any tender responsibility for our sisters | 


everywhere, ask seriously one question. 


healthful semi-annual extravagance in the 
fashions, so that they become in public opin- 





have no excuse but their own foolishness for 
persevering in their indiscreet imitation? 





ASK FOR THE 


NOVELTY” 


bh 











And Take No Other. 


He stated that | 
Mr. Cornell first purchased 100,000 acres of | 


All of this was located | 


As the University was | 


He offered 100,000 at public and pri- | 


He then proposed to form a com- | 


Indeed it is said that some | 


Were it possible to persuade a majority of the | 
bestcustomers of the shopmen to discounte- | 
nance the extreme, insane, disgusting and un- | 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 0 Cards, $2.00; 100 carda, $3.0. 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 12 9m 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
145 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 

Per Yard, 
Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 


Doylies, 


Tray Cloths, &c., 





of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
| SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 


TOWELINGS, 


| Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
| Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
-—-art— 

POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and IOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS, 

Formerly on Waskington Street. 

| Mar8 6m 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
f ' 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectitor. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
| guarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
| best of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 


eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J//ustrated Midland News. 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- | 


1 ty.— Queen. 

| Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
! ges a and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
| bear on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 

server. 

| The Victoria thoroughly sustains its ch:racter as 
; the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
| Yarmouth Ladependent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of Ulustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
| ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


TREMONT S8t.. 


ion emphatically vulgar, would not the stimu- | 
lus of the shopmen disappear and the girls | 


90 & 92 


—AND— 


(No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 
| 
ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


} Would announce to their friends and customers that 


they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


| January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


| in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 


room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


"SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, | 90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


pose the motion of the district attorney to send them | 
to Canandaigua; ut he protested earnestly against | 


keeping them under bonds, other than their own re- 
cognisance. 

Mr. Crowley saw no reason why the usual forms of 
law should not be gone through in this case, or why 


any indulgence should be shown to the accused. He | 


did not feel justified in conceding anything to them 
which he would not to other violators of law. 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


it has been and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


~ BOARDING IN NEW YORK. © 


thoroughly tested, 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JourNAL, visiting New | 


In reply Judge Selden said that by the statutes of | York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 


this State, when a prisoner stands ready for trial and 
the pro-ecution does not proceed with it, he is enti. 
tied to be discharged on his own recognizance. 
might be that no such provision was to be found in 
the laws of the United States, but the reason was the 
sume, 


Judge Hall expressed the opinion that he had a dis- 


cretion which he might exercise in this case. The 
use of bail was to prevent escape; but no disposition 
appeared in anyof the defendents to shirk any re- 








or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 89, & 4) 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 


It | first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- | 
| ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho | 
} 


tels. 
Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 ly 


—-AND— 


1&2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. K. Station 


Jan 18. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 


¢ 
g 


ages. 
Boston Post Building, Room é ly 


La a $75 $250 h every 
wo to per, mont y Where, 
+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
r= IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid. and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five vears. 
a We will pay $1,000 for any machine that 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more ¢ 
zw than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
o> Every second stitch can be ent, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 
a We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
oO expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
&O2mount can be made, Addrsss SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: Chreago, U1. ; or 
St. Louis, Mo. may li) om 










| n all their departments, and, during the months Of | 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited tocall freely at our office for adviee without 
harge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or thove of their children. 

Durir our years that onr firm has been established 
in this ¢ , we have given leviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Seston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the eity, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. We paw that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpaseed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We di-claim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will bave no oceasion to complam that we have not 
been considerate 


OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, 
(OVER SHUTTERICR’S PATTERN Rooma, 












144 Trewont Sircet, Bostou, Mass 
Jan. lb ly 


E.G. STEVEN & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCE KS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estaie in al! the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinda 
of Instruments relating to Keal and Persona] Estata. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens 
Jan. 21. ly 


Where do you Intend to go this 
Summer? 


re tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, s0 that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you ai 


If youa 





sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
ax eticacious as they are simple, permit me to recom- 


mend te you 
f n a Hille jansyilie 
Our Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N. Y. 
And for the following reasons 
Here you can rest. Here also von can be 
conventional taxations, 


free froin 
Here too you ean get health- 
ful food, and soft water bathing, tine climate, beautl- 
And if sick 
attuntion of tirst clase 
physicians. Send for cireular, de scriptive pamphlet, 
and stereoscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 
stamp, to the following address, 
Oar Home Hygienic Lostitate, 

Dausville, N. ¥. 


ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides, 
or ailing, can have the close 


WANTED.—To make one of « family of retinement 
a woman able to assist in its duties. Address Mra, 


Sophia Smith, Dedham, Mass. 


CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 


New England [Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., { 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. § 

This institution, started in 1572, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. l[t stauds on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been so great as often to astonish even our- 
Send stamp for « circular. 


Physicians. 


selves. 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed direction 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 
“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
‘*Hygienic Dress,” 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
Sent by mail for} cts. per single copy, 0 cts. per 
dozen. 
Feb 15 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
re: eee ae tat Beek. Boston. 
3” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sion! skill and long ecpervence in the 
Treatmweat and Cure ef a!) Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
» 


Ojiice Hours from 0 A Wf. to4 ¥v., 
NDAYS EXCEPTED 


SATURDAYS 


and S¢ Jan 


Collesiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


West Chester Railr 
from Philadelphia, was e- 
tend the benetits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
the same course 


Situated on the oad, ten miles 


tablished by Frieads, te ex- 


to both sexes, who may here pursue 
of studies, aud receive the same devrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Lustitution has 


four years, and includes, 


wen in successful operation for 
in addition to the college, 





a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught iu fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of study, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

fhe Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory Schdol and Col 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873 

For catalogue and farther particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Ce. Pa,., 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1873. 














Woman's Journal. | 


Boston, Chicago and St, Lous, June 21, 1873. 


Eacu subscriber wiil find the date at which his sub- | 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
bual subscription, the changed date of the paper will | 
be his receipt. 

te 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
ecriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

oomeijuue 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, } 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waoich the market 
price is $60. 


NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Sufirage Society. at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oftice, 
on Fifth Street. 

— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 760 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Journat for sale 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL Wo- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS Is IN FA- 

WOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERM&8 TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

BOX. 








SUMMER DAYS. 

The periodic rush of philanthropy is over. 
All of the so-called anniversaries are at end, 
and dating from their close, a new year of 
work takes its departure. Nature asks first 
a little breathing spell, lest even philanthropy 
would grow dull with “all work and no play.” 
And green fields and rustling trees whisper 
that the time has come, in which they preach 
best, and in which no divinity school stu- 
dent can replace the fresh sermons of the mea- 
dows and flowers. 

But the modern theory of rest is that it 
is found best ia achange of work Idleness 
is a very laborious condition to any one of en- 
ergetic disposition. So the Summer, which 
brings dispersion and a certain freedom from 
routine, need not bring sloth and isolation. 
True workers, on the contrary, should hold 
on to the threads of communication already in 
their hands, and make the pleasant Summer 
days still pleasanter with ‘‘glad tidings of good 
things.” 

Association is the word of the day for wo- 
men. Earnest, intelligent association, to take 
the place of careless and aimless companion- 
ship, degenerating into a thousand easy mis- 
chiefs. Even watering-place life might be re- 
redeemed from inanity by judicious leagues of 
women intent upon the improvement of their 
time, their opportunities, and their own sex. 
The great features of the mountains and the 
cea deserve to be reflected in something larger 
and clearer than the pocket mirror of the soci- 
ety belle. The twaddle of flirtation, and 
what is technically called “gush,” may well 
and easily be exchanged for sweet and simple 
intercourse open to all good hints and sugges- 
tions. 

I do hope and pray that this Summer may 
not be without value for my sex, may not slip 
away in dance, drive, and dressing for the rich, 
and in uncomfortable heat and suffering for the 
poor. To this end, let those whose lives run 
easily bestir themselves to extend some of the 
Summer pleasures to those whose need of 
bread has never a holiday. And let women of 
leisure invite noble men to instruct them in the 
Summer intercourse, instead of inciting frivol- 
ous men to meet them on a common plane of 
folly. Agassiz’s seaside lessons will be a pre- 
cious opportunity in this line. We hear also of 
botanical expeditions in which youths and 
maidens combine their studies. 

Some of our friends will devote especial ef- 
fort to the formation of suffrage clubs in the 
towns and villages of this Commonwealth. 
These will bring forward the important study 
of civil right and political duty. Lastly, the 
Woman’s Liberal Christian Mission, ceasing 
for the present its labors in this city, will not 
neglect to pursue opportunities of labor else- 
where, but willever have at heart the study 
and illustration of the Divine doctrine. So, un 
der all these heads, there is abundant work for 
women to do, during these Summer days. Let 
us remember that each one of them has its 
good promise, if we receive it rightly, and that 
no one of them will come to us more than once. 
Peace be, then, to the whole Israel of God, 
prays the Woman’s Journat, and power for 
good increase ever with its mothers and daugh- 
ters! J. W. i 





| the expenses of local administration. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS. 


The editor of the Cambridge /’ress, who so 


| fervently expressed the hope that women who 
| refuse to pay taxes should have their proper- 


ty sold t» pay them, defends and defines his 


position thus: 

“The words, no taxation without representation,” 
as used by the men of the Revolution had a signuitis 
cance and an application worthy of the times and of 


| the patriots who staked their lives and their liberties 


upon the hazard of the great struggle which loomed 
up before them, The Colonists had po representation 
in the British Parliament, but that legislative body 


assumed the right to tax them, not for their own bene- | 


fit but for the use of the British government. The 


| local Legislatures had levied taxes upon the property 


of the different colonies and had thereby defrayed 
It was now 
proposed by a government three thousaud miles away 


to levy new taxes, the funds arising from which were | 


to be expended not in America but in Great Britain. 
Under these circumstances the colonists protested, 
and they put their case upon the general ground that 
there should be “no taxation without representation.” 
Their doctrine was disputed by King George, and 


' itself equal to the execution of its odious laws 


once brought to the test by a conscientious 
and fearless resistance on the part of the noble 
women who lead this glorious movement for 
the political emancipation of themselves and 
their less enlightened sisters. But I did not 
suppose the point woald be yielded without a 
struggle; yet this now seems very likely to be 
the case. 

A few days since, Mrs. Foster, thinking our 
national birthday would be a peculiarly appro- 
priate time for the pubiic enforcement of the 
Republican principle of taxation without rep- 
resentation, called on the Collector and re- 
quested that if not incompatible with his duties 
he would select the coming 4th of July for the 


| sale of our farm, or such portion of it as he in- 


this, with other causes, led to the Revolution where- | 


by America gained her independence. : 

But did even the patriots themseives hold that this 
general principle which they so boldly and so justly 
avowed, ought to be carried out to its last results 
down to the minutest particular? Did these men 
whom Mrs, Stone admires so much, aud who were as 
far from being “tories” as light is from being dark- 
ness,—did they push the principle to its extremest ex- 
tent? The fact that they never dreamed of giving 
women the ballot either on the ground that the prop- 
erty of women was taxed, or ou any other ground, is 
a sufficient answer to the question. . .. 


In reply to the above, we say that, as the 
Colonists had no representation in the British 


tended to sell. It was with much surprise that 
she was informed that he had so many cases 
on hand, claiming precedence, that ours prob- 
ably would not be reached till Spring. Why 
did he not say till doomsday? To me this 
long delay looks very much like a stifled con- 
fession on the part of the Government of its 
weakness and our strength, and also of its pur- 
pose not to press the matter to a final issue. 
But why this hesitancy? If the law be a 
good one, if it be in harmony with the moral 


Parliament, on bave no representation | convictions of our people, if women were really 
in Congress, or in any State Legislature in| designed by our Creator to bear the pecuniary 


the United States. 

If Great Britain levied taxes for revenue on 
its unrepresented subjects, so does the gov- 
ernment of the United States levy taxes for 
revenue on its unrepresented women. If it 
was wrong in one case, it is just as wrong in 
the other. 

The British Parliament assumed the right 
to govern and protect the Colonies just as 
this government assumes the right to govern 
and protect women. It gave as a reason for 
it, that the Colonies ought to help support 
the government that protected them, which is 
precisely the reason urged by the Cambridge 
Press in the case of women. 


burdens of the Government while they have 
no voice in its management, let it be enforced 
without fear or favor. We ask no delay. On 
| the contrary we protest against this procrasti- 
nation. We have aright to demand, and we 


| do demand, that the matter shall be disposed 


| ty as the law requires. 


The British, in the governmental protection | 


which they exercised over the Colonies, under 
the colonial charters, were never guilty of the 
outrages against personal rights, which the 
laws of every State in the Union perpetrate 
against women. Any man was free to buy 
and sell land, to will, and dispose of any and all 
property. But under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and of the States everywhere, no wife can 
sell her land, or make a valid title to it. She 
cannot make conveyance or transfer of any 
stocksshe possesses. She can willonly a frac- 


tion of the money she owns, and if sheis living | 
in peace with her husband, the law takes the 
sole control and guardianship of her children | 


out of her hands, and places it in those of her 
husband. 

What was the three penny tax on tea and 
stamped paper, compared with such a category 
of wrongs as these? To tax women for the 
support of such a government, is the most fla- 
grant violation of every principle of honor and 
justice. Does not the editor of the Press agree 
with me? 

He says that foreigners, minors and non- 
resident taxpayers do not vote. 
law makes an easy way for the foreigner to 
the polls, and the minor, if a boy, goes as fast 
as the swift years can carry him to the time 
when he is capable of voting, and then his 
right to do so is carefully guarded. 

But for woman, no lapse of time as in the case 
of the minor, and no legal arrangement, as in the 


of forthwith, either by a remission of the tax 
or by its collection by distraint of our proper- 
If we are wrong in re- 
sisting the law we ought to suffer. If right 
we can afford to, as it is only through suffering 
that the few can lift the many to a higher 
moral plane. 8. S. Foster. 
Worcester, June 16. 


tial 


AN ENGLISH WOMAN ON DRESS REFORM. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—In your is- 
sue of May 17, there ure some remarks on 
dress reform signed H. B. B., very sensible in 
most respects, yet in themselves conveying a 
proof how little able are men to judge for wo- 
men in all ways. 

The writer recommends, as a relief to wo- 
men from some of the burdens imposed by 
modern dress, that some appliance should be 
adopted whereby the weight of the clothes 
should be suspended from the shoulders. 
Were this proposal adopted it would greatly 
add to the miseries of women’s dress. 

There is an essential difference in the physi- 


| cal configuration of men and women, and the 


strength of each is distributed with a view to 


| the natural duties and burdens of each. In 


a man, the shoulders are the broadest and 
strongest parts of his body and his muscular 
development is greatest there. But, in a wo- 
man, nature bas provided for the burden inci- 
dent to womanhood by a great development of 
the pelvic arch and surrounding muscles which 


| are larger than in man. 


True, but the | 


The center of muscular and nervous force in 


| a woman lies in her hips; and weights bear- 


case of the foreigner, ever brings her right to | 


vote. 

The editor of the Press closes his column 
and a half article to justify compelling unrep- 
resented women to pay taxes, thus: 


In conclusion we may remark that for more than 
twenty years we have believed in Woman Suffrage, 
aud are ready to give our vote for it at any time when 
the vote will do any good. But we do not believe in 
the irregular methods which are adopted by some of 
the advocates of the cause, and which, as we think, 
are wholly unjustifiable. 1f there is one thing certain 
in this world it is that women have now no legal right 


ing on the pelvic arch can be carried more 
easily than if they press on any other part of 
the body. 

A woman’s shoulders are weak compared to 
those of a man, and the burden of dress laid 
upon them would be intolerably oppressive. 

I speak from experience, as one whose aim 
in dressing is to compiy with conventional re- 
quirements at the minimum of inconvenience, 


, and I find that light soft skirts, resting on the 


to vote in this country, but Miss Susan Anthony and | 
several other women residing in the State of New | 


York recently marched up to the polls and illegally 
deposited their ballots. They may think that they 
were vindicating a great principle, but we think that 
they were making foolsof themselves. So of the wo- 
men,—happily very few,—who refuse to pay taxes. 
They may think that they are the glorious martyrs of 
a glorious cause, but we do not see their conduct in 


that light. If they want to be martyrs let them be | 


genuine and not bogus ones. They can refuse to pay 
taxes if they like, but let them, while declining to pay, 
at least be consistent, and reject the good things 
which governement offers them, Untilthey do that, 
we sha 

more than principle. 


| be obliged to think that they love notoriety | 


We advise our neighbor to review the stat- | 


utes of this State, as they concern women, 
and then to review his theory of taxation. 
We think he will agree with us, that they 


who are to obey laws ought to help make | 


them, and therefore that taxation without 


representation is tyranny in the case of wo- | 


men. L. 8. 


RESISTANCE TO TYRANTS, 


Dear Mrs. Stoxe:—In reply to your in- 


quiry in regard to the time of the proposed 


sale of our property for the payment of taxes 


I regret to say I can give you no definite in- | 


formation. 

We have been thrice warned that unless 
payment was made forthwith, our property 
would be levied upon and sold at auction, The 
first notice said in sixty, the last in fourteen 
days: but the event still lingers, and now 
seems more remote than ever. 
had serious doubts whether the masculine 
courage of the Commonwealth would prove 


I have long | 


hips and supported by the pelvic arch, and 
loose upper clothing which does not drag from 
the shoulder or restrict the freedom of the 
arms, fulfils the desired conditions and com- 
bines comfort with elegance. 


are 


/ ; 
) \ 
| | \ / 


The above diagram roughly illustrates the 
essential distinction in bony and muscular 
development between men and women, and 
| indicates where the greatest burden should be 
laid. L. E. B. 

Manchester, England, June 2. 


——-_— - 


THE DRESS PROBLEM. 


We hope that our readers will not fail to 
note the criticism of an eminent English 
| woman on the proposed reform in Woman’s 
dress, and then to read the clear, convincing 
argument of the Committee of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, both of which appear 
this week. Next week we shall print an ar- 
| ticle written for J/arper’s Bazar, by a Cin- 
cinnati lady, entitled, “Sabres versus Skirts,”’ 


which proves that a pressure of weight upon | the courts will not compel it to admit women. 
enforcing taxation without representation, if | the hips has proved ruinous to the health of | The time is coming when women will have 


the strongest men, and has been discarded by | the same rights before the law, men now en- 
| our soldiers in consequence. Let there be | joy. We have tried in this country making 


H. B. B. 


light! 


BOFFIN'S BOWER. 


| aging report of the practical results of ber in- 
| stitution, “Boffin’s Bower,” during its third 
| year, from which we learn the following inter- 
| esting particulars. 


| The large hall has been fitted for a work- 
| room, and the apartment that had served as 
| reading-room and office is converted to a guest- 


Miss JENNIE COLLINS has made an encour- 


| 


| chamber for strangers coming to the city, | 


always entertained as visitors without charge, 
the only requisite being that they are indus- 
trious, working girls, aud not adventurers nor 
imposters. Entered upon the books are eighty- 
six distinct trades,—subdivided they will count 
one hundred and fifty,—proving the fact that 
an ordinary woman can no more support her- 
self to-day by the use of the needle than she 
could compete with four knitting-needles, 
against the stocking loom. Nevertheless, an 
ingenious worker with her needle is considered 
cheap at any price. As each girl found a 
place outside of this, hers was filled by another, 
and every one of them had relatives or whole 
families depending on them for support, and 
they had to walk two, three, and four miles 
every morning in the cold and storm, thinly 
clad, and many obliged to perform the house- 
hold duty of those they left behind. 

The report closes with an appeal for finan- 
cial aid, as the institution is wholly dependent 
on voluntary contributions, and suggests that 
“All persons who believe in preventing the 
waste of mental and physical force that now 
is sadly perverted, are cordially invited to co- 


operate in their own way.’’ H, B. B. 


A NOVEL SINKING FUND. 


Dear JournaL: In Mr. Bourcicault’s new 
play of “Mora” occurs the following: 

“If the women of the country would make a 
sinking fund of their vanity, they could pay 
off the national debt.” 

This surely could not have been the whole 
sentence. In justice to Mr. Bourcicault, we 
must suppose that the applause with which it 
is reported the remark was greeted, drowned 
the conclusion, which must have run in this 
wise : 

“And the same end could be reached much 
sooner if the men of the country would make 
a sinking fund of their tobacco, liquors, fast 
horses, etc.” Yours in sympathy, 

Cc. H. B. 

Washington City. 


2s —_-——— 


MISS VASSAR AND MR. HARVARD. 


“When Vassar is open for young men Harvard will 
be open for women, but the day, we trust, is far off 
for either.".—New York Observer. 





Such is the modern orthodox Christian argu- 
mentum ad hominem relative to one of the great 
questions of the day ; a question involving prin- 
ciples which nojustice-loving people can afford 
to ignore. The wonder is that any sheet, profes- 
sing to teach the code of morals laid down in 
the New Testament, and having faith in the 
progress and development of mankind towards 
a higher and better life, should so go back 
upon itself, as it does, when, by implication it 
denies the propriety or safety of allowing the 
co-education of the sexes. 

Vassar College, as a place for the education 
of young women, is far better than no college, 
and is demonstrating to the world that women 
can be educated together in large bodies away 
from home, with just as much safety as men ; 
that they are quite able to bear the mental 
strain necessary for the acquirement of a 
high education; in short, that sex is an 
accident which does not exercise a potential 
influence, and should, therefore, be disre- 
garded in all discussions relating to these 
great questions. A girl properly bred, can be 
trusted away from home with as much 
safety asa boy. Whenour “religious” editors 
are ‘able to get away from the sexual consid- 
eration of these questions, they will have 
taken a long step in the right direction, The 
present low plane they occupy is not credit- 
able to men of their cloth. 

In our view of the case it would have been 
better if Mr, Vassar had founded a woman’s 
college in connection with some well establish- 
ed institution, as Princeton College in New 
Jersey, for example. Or better still, if the 
institution could be situated nowhere else 
than in Poughkeepsie, he should have laid its 
foundation on a basis as broad as the Cornell 
University. We do not believe in, boarding 
schools .or colleges exclusively for women or 
men. ‘The sexes were made to live together, 
to cheer and help each other, and they should 
be educated together. There would be no im- 
propriety whatever in allowing young men to 
be educated at Vassar. Only it so happens 


nificence of one man, who created it for a speci- 
fic purpose. The people are not taxed to sup- 
port it; it is as much a private school as are 
Mrs. Reed’s or Miss Haynes’ schools in New 
York city. The Observer might as well insist 
that Dr. Gleason of Elmira throw open the 
doors of his Water Cure to all who wish for 
treatment, or any other private institution be- 
come a public one. 

If we understand Mr. Wendell Phillips cor- 
rectly, the case is different with Harvard Uni- 
versity, and it yet remains to be seen whether 





that that college owes its existence to the mu- { 


| one set of laws for white men, another for 
| black men, another for red men, and we have 
| reaped our reward for so doing. Let us give 
up the foolish attempt to perpetuate the same 
injustice by making one law for the male sex, 
another for the female sex. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, is cred- 
ited by the Christian Union with earnestly dis- 
claiming the application to the matter of per- 
sonal morality of his remark to the effect that 
young men can be educated in large bodies 
away from home with greater safety than 
young women. He intended to refer to man- 
ners, not morals! Sublime nonsense! as if 
our colleges improved the manners of our 
young men in any perceptible degree, or as if 
young women would drift into unwomanly 
manners any faster than the opposite sex 
would become unmanly. 

If we take either horn of the diiemma, Pres- 
ident Eliot’s reflections on women cannot be 
sustained by facts. It is useless and beneath 
the dignity of man to draw invidious compar- 
isons between the natural tendencies of the 
sexes or their capabilities. Under the same 
circumstances each will maintain its own posi- 
tion. The trouble has been that, up to the 
present time, women have not had, and do not 
now have, equal advantages with men. And 
it appears to be to the interest of such men as 
the editors of the Observer to throw all the 
stumbling blocks possible in the path of 


Woman. FuLLer-WaALKeER. 
OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


Dear JouRNAL:—The annual meetings 
held at Longwood by the Progressive Friends 
continue with unabated success. They seem 
not to diminish in interest nor to wane in at- 
tractiveness. They are an unfailing source of 
enjoyment as well as of spiritual profit; not 
only the people of the neighborhood, but many 
also who dwell in other places, welcome these 
delightful occasions as among the choicest op- 
portunities of the year. Here gather together 
the friends of radical thought and a reforma- 
tory spirit, people bound together by a com- 
mon tie of sympathy, animated by a kindred 
purpose, and filled with an earnest desire, by 
word or act, by admonition or example, to im- 
prove the condition of society, and reform the 
erring ways of map. 

All the subjects that belong to the domain 
of social reformation, including temperance, 
peace, religion and the rights of women, en- 
gage their attention and invite them to the 
pleasures of discussion. It may be natural for 
them to relish controversy and to love the de- 
licious exercise of talking, but, if they are well 
fitted for it, none need complain. 

These discussions, be it confessed, are some- 
times more wordy than wise, more discursive 
than forcible, but, for all that, a little mental 
winnowing usually discloses many grains of 
excellence. Now and then an untidy genius 
drops down upon the scene, weighted with a 
wondrous philosophy and impatient to give 
out his revolutionary thoughts, but even such 
as his are not to be too hastily scorned or too 
freely derided. 

Aman may go to these Longwood meet- 
ings, imagining himself to be something of a 
liberal or radical, but let him listen fora while 
to such a man as Williams Thorn, for in- 
stance, and quite likely his radical conceit will 
be taken out of him. 

Even among these liberals, these people who 
style themselves radicals, there are varying 
degrees and widely differing shades. Some by 
comparison might almost be called hopeless 
conservatives, and have a long way to travel 
before reaching the point gained by others in 
the etherial regions of picturesque opinion. 
If anybody, having well-established worldly 
views, or ideas fashioned in some sectarian 
mold, wishes to experience the sensation of 
being shocked, let him go to Longwood. 

That these meetings have done great good 
there can be no question. Let the days of 
the slavery conflict proclaim their testimony. 
Let the community in which these meetings 
are held speak to the observation. It may 
not be any better than it should be, but it is 
tempered with a refreshing moral tone, that 
must be an encouragement to all workers in 
the field of reform. The people there believe 
in temperance; they believein peace. Wo- 
man Suffrage is a part of their reform creed. 
Does anybody suppose that this community 
would be what it is, awake to every moral 
question, ready to assist in every progressive 
movement, but for the Longwood meetings ? 
These pcople are good teachers and excellent 
pupils, and by going among them one is en- 
| riched by strengthened impulses, and made to 
glow with higher thoughts concerning life, 
and nobler, clearer conceptions relating to its 
duties. 





This year’s meeting was held last week 
continuing three days. ‘The attendance was 
large at the various sessions, and so far ag! 
am able to determine, the interest and satis- 
faction were as great as usual. Lucretia Mott 
was there, and her voice was frequently heard - 
she is always listened to with deep attention. 
The eloquent and ever winning Charles G. 
Ames was a potential speaker on the occasion, 
while Mrs. Ames uttered many a good and 
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timely word. Mrs. Hanaford came all 
the way from New Haven to participate in the 
proceedings. Oliver Johnson occupied his 
customary place in the Clerk’s chair, which is 
equivalent to the office of chairman of the 
meeting. The voices of several others were 
heard at different times during the discuss- 
ions, contributing in greater or less measure 
to the entertainment and edification of the 
audience. 

The testimony in favor of Woman Suffrage 
was full and explicit. It called forth remarks 
in its favor, and although opponents of the 
question were invited to speak, the invitation 
elicited no response. There was no evidence 
of the existence of any adverse sentiment in 
the meeting. Something was said about its 
being the duty of women to demand the ballot, 
and although it be their right, of which they 
are unjustly deprived, it is plainly necessary 
to convince a majority of the women them- 
selves that the ballot is a good thing for them, 
before they will move one step in the path of 
demand. Agitation, enlightenment, convic- 
tion must, allin their order, precede the de- 
mand, and prepare public opinion for its fa- 
vorable reception and successful issue. Make 
every community what Longwood is, and 
there will be no difficulties in the way ofa 
complete triumph. 

The subject of dress was treated of, ina 
very rational manner, and excellent remarks 
were made on the subject. This was the bur- 
den of one of the most interesting discussions 
of the occasion. Many good suggestions were 
made that night that were equally profitable 
to the speakers and the audience. The ques- 
tion of extravagance in this important depart- 
ment of human interest commanded wise at- 
tentton, while the excesses and ridiculous su- 
perfluities of female attire were objects of elo- 
quent attack. It is evident that this is an in- 
viting field for the redress of enormities of a 
peculiar kind, where many examples of self- 
denial will make it easier for all. Let simplici- 
ty and good sense have their victories no less 
than fashion, and may the beneficient influ- 
ence of Longwood be exerted in this as well 
as in other directions. w. 

Philadelphia, June 16. 


THE EAST. 


TURKEY—CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Greeks have always been devoted to the 
propagation of education ané of civilization in 
the Fast. This is shown, not only by the his- 
tory of the ancient Greeks, but also by that of 
their modern descendants, who are always en- 
deavoring to contribute largely to the estab- 
lishment of schools for both sexes. 

The Euridiki (Eurydice) of Constantinople, 
the only Woman’s Journal in the East, edited 
by Mme. Emilie Ctena Léontias, a Greek 
woman of Athens, announces in one of its latest 
numbers, that two Greek bankers, established 
at Constantinople, Messrs. Christaki Effendi 
Zogratos and George Zarifs, have determined 
to establish and support at their own expense 
two normal schools, one in Epirus, a province 
of Turkey, the other in Thrace. The pupils 
of these schools, amounting to sixty in each, of 
whom thirty will be girls and the remainder 
boys, will be chosen by the suggestion of their 
compatriots. 

The Eurydice expresses the warmest grati- 
tude toward the benefactors who have devised 
this generous plan, associating the progress of 
Woman with the welfare of the Greek race and 
nationality. 

We find in the same journal an interesting 
article by one of its contributors, Mlle. Theano, 
treating of the establishment of “societies of 
women, friends of education.” The writer af- 
firms that the plan of establishing such a soci- 
ety has made some progress in the high circles 
of Pera at Constantinople. 

The aim of this society will be to extend 
higher education among women, to establish 
schools for girls, to publish elementary books of 
instruction, and above all to maintain at Con- 
stantinople a Woman’s College for more ad- 
vanced studies. 

We hope that the voice of Mile ‘Theano will 
find an echo in every generous heart interested 
in the intellectual emancipation of Women in 
the East. All institutions of the same charac- 
ter in America will see with joy the realization 
of this idea, sure to be followed by most im- 
portantresults. It was fitting that the descend- 
ants of Sappho and of Theano should take the 
lead in this movement, so new in the East, and 
so in accordance with the spirit of the Age. 

cae 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The annual catalogue of the Worcester 
Academy shows the number of students to be 
124, of whom 41 are ladies. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, at its last 
session, passed a law making women eligible 
to the office of schoo! trustee. 

Five young misses in their teens from New 
England agricultural schools have a joint | 
Stock dairy farm of 320 acres in Kansas. 

A recent census of Ireland shows that 
nearly one-half of the people, above five years 
of age, are unable to read and write. 


The Patrons of Husbandry claim an organi- 
zation of 3377 granges in this country with an 





aggregate membership of over 2,000,000, 


Matilda Fletcher is at the St. James in | the Spring term. Rev. B. G. Northrop, Sec- | dle age, is a true knight, who will love his 


Washington, preparing a new humorous lec- 
ture entitled “‘Mr. Grumpy.” | 


Before the year closes, Pennsylvania will | 
probably have ten State normal schools. The 
State appropriations to these schools now | 
amount to $284,815.12. 

Saxony has passed a law compelling youths, | 
whose school advantages are cut short by | 
their being apprenticed to learn a trade, to at- | 
tend evening schools for a period of three | 
years. 

In numbers the sexes are very nearly equal 
in the United States, Males 19,439,565, fe- | 
males 19,064,806; but the distribution is not 
even. This is Nature’s protest against po- 
lygamy. 

Fift sirlsemployed by G. H. Whitcomb & | 
Co., e.. velope manufacturers at Worcester, are 
on a strike for higher wages. They demand 
one cent more on the thousand, which their | 
employers refuse to give. 

The Commencement exercises of Swarth- | 
more College took place in Philadelphia on 
the 18thinst. Salutatory and valedictory ad- | 
dresses and two of the three orations were de- | 
livered by youug ladies. 

Afier the first day of July, any woman, pos- 
sessing the qualifications required of men, | 
will be eligible for election to any office under | 
the general or special schoo! laws of Illinois, 
This looks like “Woman’s Rights.” 

The Empress of Germany has offered two 
prizes, of the value of $1500 each, for the best | 
treatise on Military Surgery,and the best work | 
on the Geneva Convention which organized | 
the “‘Red Cross” International Association. | 

“‘Free Trade and Farmers’ Rights’ is a 
legend which our party may inscribe upon 
victorious banners,” says the N. Y. World. 
We suggest “Anti-Monopoly and Woman’s | 
Rights,” as a wiser and more appropriate 
watchword. 

It is announced that the construction of the 
Russian TransContinental railroad, to connect 
the Baltic sea with the Pacific through Siberia, | 
will be commenced so soon as arrangements 
can be made, and probably before the end of 
this year. 


The celebration of Memorial Day at St. 
Louis was truly commendable. The exercises 
at the National Cemetery at Jefferson Rar- 
racks were participated in by both Unionists 
and Confederates, with the utmost harmony | 
and good feeling. 


A peculiar ceremony took place at St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on | 
Wednesday, viz: the consecration of a num- 
ber of ladies as deaconesses, in accordance | 
with the canon on that subject, adupted by | 
the General Conference. 


Four young women have entered upon the 
philosophical course at the University of 
Rome. They are skillful short-hand writers, 
an art that is absolutely necessary at this Uni- 
versity, as all lectures are required to be taken 
down verbatim by the students. 


We have just received from Mrs. Callanan, 
of Des Moines, a spirited address issued by 
Mrs. Reed, the President of the Iowa State 
Woman Suffrage Association, entitled “Com- | 
ing out of the Wilderness.” They can be pro- 
cured at 75 cts. per 100, by application to Mrs. | 
Callanan. 

The girls employed in the paper mill at | 
Hampden, Mass., set au example for the young 
men of that place by going Tuesday evening, | 
after their day’s work was done, to the resi- | 
dence of a sick man, and putting his wood- 
pile, about five cords, into the shed, piling it | 
up in nice order. 


Michigan has freed the inmates of her peni- | 
tentiary from the humiliation of wearing strip- | 
ed garments, allows them to correspond with 
their friends, provides for their education, and 
gives each one, when discharged, a suit of | 
clothes, $10 in cash, and such money as he may | 
have earned by overwork. 


At the examination for admittance to the 
normal school in New York, on Thursday, 
six colored pupils were admitted, they having 
attained the necessary standard of success, 
seventy per cent. Their names are Alice C. 
Wright, Marie L. Despenville, Evelina H. Wil- | 
liams, Annie L. Dias, and Ella Emery. 


“Reasoning will not induce a woman to 
agree with you; reasoning with women is like | 
hunting wild ducks with a brass band. It 
scares them. I should never hope to convince 
a woman except by making her like me and 
then unintentionally on purpose letting her 
see what I thought.” 


So says F. W. Perkins in ‘“‘Scrope,” express- 
ing the idea which many opponents of Woman 
Suffrage really hold. 


The British husband (to speak within bounds) 
is sometimes a brute. At Bilston, Eng., the 
other day a woman told the stipendiary mag- 
istrate that she had been married forty years, 
and had been beaten by her husband every 
day since—14,600 distinct and separate beat- 
ings. She didn’t say whether she had enjoyed 
her married life or not; but at any rate her | 
daily discipline doesn’t seem to have shortened 
it. 

Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbraham, which 
is open on equal terms to both sexes, now 
numbers 21 students, and only once in its | 


spirit, enough presence of mind, enough pa- 


| style. 


' more than ninety days. 


| love of her husband nothing so crowns a wo- 


retary of the Connecticut Board of Education, | 
and Professor Prentice of Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, of Middletown, have been secured as | 
two of the speakers for the coming anniver- | 


| sary of the academy. 


Elizabeth Stewart Phelps thinks that “wo- 
men’s wits go in their clothes.” We quote | 
from her timely words as follows : 

The average young woman expends enough | 
inventive power and financial shrewdness, | 
enough close foresight, enough perturbation of | 


tience of hope and anguish of regret upon one 
season’s outfit—I had almost said upon one 
street suit—to make an excellent bank cashier 
or a comfortable graduate of a theological | 
seminary. | 


In feudal times, lovers contended for the 
favor of their mistress in tournaments and 
won her favor by feats of arms. The follow- 
ing occurrence is only the same thing in mod- 
ern guise, but it is an improvement on the old 
An Illinois girl having six lovers of- 
fered to marry the one whoshould “break up” 
the most prairie in three days. The result was 
that she got a smart husband, and her father 
found his new farm ready for planting free of 
cost. 


At Schoolcraft, Mich., the Executive Com- | 
mittee of the State Grange of Patrons of Hus- | 
bandry have issued a circular to the manufac- 
turers of the country, asking their lowest | 
wholesale rates for farm machinery, with a | 
view to purchase direct, supplying their mem- | 
bers through their Society, and saving the 
profits of middle-men. The Grand Master, | 
Secretary, and Chairman of the Executive | 
Committee of the State Grange are all resi- 
dents of that village. 

Foreign-born citizens of Rhode Island not | 
property owners cannot vote. But a natural. | 
ized citizen of Massachusetts owning real estate | 
in that State has moved into and become a res- | 
ident of Rhode Island. He insists on his right 


| to vote, and has carried the question into the 


courts. The case excites deep feeling, because 


| its decision is supposed to decide the political 


control of the State. If the Republicans of | 


| Rhode Island had political common sense, they | 


would confer suffrage upon women. 


In New York, great dissatisfaction exists 
among those interested, that the committee 
should have ignored entirely the application 
of the female teachers for equal compensaticn 
with the men, where equal work was done, 
and they regret that no attempt has been 
made to remove this unjust discrimination; 
while the primary teachers are correspund- 
ingly disappointed that the disparity in pay 
existing between them and those of the gram- 
mar departments have not at least been made 
less. 





The announcement that Judge Sanger is 
to receive the appointment of United States 
District Attorney for Massachusetts gives very | 
general satisfaction in this community, and it | 
may be doubted if a better selection could | 
have been made. Judge Sanger is well fitted 
by professional experience and every personal } 
characteristic, for the responsible situation | 
which he is called upon to fill. And to his | 
other merits we will add, as last but not least, | 
that he is an earnest advocate of Woman Suf.- | 
frage. 

If the laws should be strictly enforced in 
Massachusetts in regard to the matter, ond 
days of skimmed milk in that State are over, | 
the penalty for selling adulterated milk being | 
a fine of not less than fifty or more than | 
three hundred dollars for the first offense, and | 
for the second offense not less than one hun- | 
dred dollars and imprisonment in the House 
of Correction for not less than thirty, nor | 
The Pottsville, Pa. 
Journal says that the health and comfortof | 
everybody, especially children, would be ben- | 
efited if a similar law should be extended to | 
every State. 


} 
The editor of a country paper indignantly 


complains that when riding in the cars one is 
often forced to listen to conversation upon per- 
sonal matters. On an Eastern train, the other 
day, a newly married couple, starting on their | 
wedding tour, after comfortably arranging 
themselves in their seats, gave vent to their | 
emotions as follows: Husband (leaning over 


| very tenderly toward the partner of his joys 


and sorrows)—“ ’Oose little pet lamb is ’ou !”’ | 
Wife (with responsive tenderness) —‘ ’Ou’s.”’ | 
Husband—“ ’Oo does ’ou love ! Wife—‘“ Ou.” | 
L. G., being a single man, was completely | 
overcome at this point of the conversation, | 
and joined the eucher-playing crowd in the 


| smoking-car. 


Some one has written beautifully of a boy 
in the following manner. Here is a whole ser- 
mon in a few sentences : 

Of all the love affairs in the world, none | 
can surpass the true love of the big boy for his 
mother. It is a love pure and noble, honora- 
able in the highest degree to both. I do not 
mean merely a dutiful affection. I mean, a | 
love which makes a boy gallant and courteous 
to his mother, saying to everybody plainly 
that he is fairly in love with her, Next to the 


| 


man’s life with honor as this second love, this | 
devotion of her son to her. And I never yet 
knew a boy to turn out badly who began with | 
falling in love with his mother, Any man | 
may tall in love with a fresh-faced girl, and the 
man who is gallant with the girl may cruelly | 
neglect the worn and weary wife. But the 


| icho. 


| equally unfair and needless. 


wife as much in the sear-leaved autumn as he 
did in the dasied spring-time. 

The growth of public opinion in favor of 
Woman’s Rights during the last half century 
is indicated Ly a curious lottery which came 


| off in Calcutta, in 1818, a better idea of which 
| may perhaps be got from the following adver 
| tisement than from any other account that 


could be given of it. The advertisement was 
clipped from a Calcutta newspaper: 

Be it Known: Thatsix fair, pretty young 
ladies, with two sweet and engaging young 
children, lately imported from Europe, having 
roses of health blooming in their cheeks, and 


| joy sparkling in their eyes, possessing amiable 


manners and highly acéomplished, whom the 
most indifferent comer cannot behold without 


| expressions of rapture, are to be RAFFLED 
| FOR next door to the British Gallery. 


Such a transaction could not openly take 


| place to-day in any part of the civilized world. 


The Meridian (Miss.) . Gazette, noticing the 
appointment of John A. Bingham, who acted 
as prosecutor of Mrs. Surrat, as our minister 
to Japan, says: “We don’t wonder that the 


| conscience-stricken murderer wishes to hide 


himself from the loathing contempt of the peo- 
ple of the United States.”’ “We can’t say 
how it is with murderers,” says the Boston 
Journal very coolly in reply, “but we know 
of a good many patriotic gentlemen who were 
never suspected of murder or any other serious 
crime, who would be very glad to hide from 
the people of the United States, by being ap- 
pointed ministers to Japan, Jerusalem or Jer- 
We fail to see the point of Mr. Bing- 
ham’s punishment or to distinguish exactly 
where his conscience struck him.” 

At the recent session of the Maine Medical 
Society, in Portland, a paper on criminal abor- 
tion was read by Dr. Haskell of Stockton, de- 
nouncing in the strongest terms the too com- 
mon slaughter of the innocents, a crime the 
highest against all laws, human and divine. 
It is the duty of the physician to instruct the 
community regarding the evil. We are thie 
framers of public opinion. We should use our 
best efforts to so enlighten the public that 


abortion shall be abolished, and the abortion- | 


ist placed where he belongs, among the lowest 
of the human race. The doctor said that 2000 
abortions were performed yearly in the State. 
The papers do not denounce it as they should, 
The pulpit, through modesty or through apa- 
thy, forbears to speak of it. 
the bar conspire to shield the criminal. 

A good many real estate sales have been 
spoiled, first and last, by a woman’s refusal to 
sign hername to the deed, and a sizable sale in 
a Western city lately came to naught from the 
same cause. Everything was agreed upon— 
price, terms of payment, etc.,—to the mutual 
satisfaction of seller and purchaser, but when 
the deed was drawn and presented by the for- 
mer to his wife for her signature, she politely 
declined to annex it. Finally, after considera- 
ble argument, the husband offered his wife the 
nice little sum of $25,000 clean cash for her 
autograph, to be written in the proper place on 
the deed. She still refused, and named just 
$100,000 as the price for which her signature 
could be obtained. As this was a very large 
proportion of the whole amount of the propos- 
ed sale, the husband “respectfully declined” to 
negotiate further, and the big real estate sale 
about to be consummated fell through, to the 
disgust of both the contracting parties. And 
now the wife wishes she had taken the matter 
of $25,000 when she could get it. 

The late John Stuart Mill’s conjugal attach- 
ment was remarkable in one who was consid- 
ered a passionless and abstracted thinker. 
He dedicated his essay on Liberty to her— 


' exceedingly able, and he testified that he him- 


The bench and - 


self advised Miss Anthony to vote, believing 
her right to do so equal to his own. Thus a 
Republican Judge and jury have shown their 
“respectful consideration’’ for the rights of 
Woman by declaring it a crime for a woman 
to vote the Republican ticket. We shall give 
full particulars next week. 

The widow of the late Robert E. Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, proposes to make a claim upon the Gov- 
ernment for the value of the Arlington estate, 
now used as a soldier’s cemetery. It will be 
remembered, that before the close of the Rebel- 
lion the estate was sold for taxes, and purchas- 
ed at alow figure by the Government. Mrs. 
Lee alleges that at the time of the sale, certain 
of her friends proposed to buy it for her, but 
their bid was refused. She further says that 
her father, George Washington Parke Custis, 
dying in 1857, gave her by his will the entire 
Arlington estate. The terms of the will vested 
the property in her absolutely. Beyond the 
simple duties of an executor, General Lee had 
no control of the property, and never, either 
before or since, assumed, or attempted to as- 
sume, a single right of ownership. According 
to her statement, the property did not in any 
sense belong to Gen. Lee, and the Government 
had no right to seize it. She does not expect 
to have it restored, but she hopes to obtain 
indemnity. It is held by officers of the Gov- 
ernment that, waiving the question of confis- 
cation and seizure, the Arlington property was 
purchased at public sale by the Government, 
and that Mrs. Lee has no claim upon it. The 
matter will be brought before Congress. 

The Baroness Bridport, who died at 
Chard, England, in the eighty-sixth year of 
her age, on the 29th of January last, was the 
only surviving niece of the famous Lord Nel- 
son. She was better known, however, as hav- 
ing devoted the £10,000 given her by Parlia- 
ment in recognition of this relationship to 
the establishments of schools for poor chil- 
dren. The great English Admiral left no 
heirs in direct descent. His daughter by 
Lady Hamilton, whom he commended to his 
country as he lay dying of his fatal wound on 
shipboard just after the great victory, married, 
long afterwards, when her mother had mis. 
erably passed away, Rev. Henry Ward, a poor 
curate, who has now been dead, after a blame- 
less and useful life, these eight or ten years. 
She was never recognized by the‘ Nelsons. 
Not a penny of the immense grants by Par- 
liament did she receive. Lord Nelson’s broth- 
er and sisters, for whom he did not care, were 
made rich; his only child, whose name was 
the last upon his lips, and whose future was 
nearest to his heart, struggled with poverty 
through life. She was not to blame. It had 
been in ber behalf that her father had won, 
at the cost of his life, the crowning victory 
for England. “I commend my daughter,’’ he 
said again and again to those who bent over 
him as his life-blood was ebbing away under 
the cross of St. George that was announving 
England’s supremacy at the mast bead, “to 
my country.” The charge was never heeded. 
Lord Nelson’s title passed to his nephew. 
And of £250,000 granted to his family, the 
£10,000 received by this niece was, through 
her piety, devoted to a benevolent though un- 
successful enterprise. 





ERRATUM. 


In the article “Women’s Advice to Women” 





| in the lasts Woman's JoURNAL, the phrase 


“To the beloved and deplored memory of her | 
who was the inspirer, and in part, the author | 
of all that is best in my writings—the friend | 


and wife whose exalted sense of truth and | 


right was my strongest incitement, and whose 
approbation was my chief reward.” 
his death in the low-lying wet lands about 
Avignon, which he knew to be unhealthy, but 
which he chose for his retreat because they 
were close to the cemetery where his wife was 
buried fifteen years ago, and in order that he 


| might spend as much of his time as possible 


near her tomb. The house, moreover, was 
densely surrounded by trees, which he would 
not allow to be touched, lest the nightingales 
abounding in the neighborhood should quit 
the spot, the avenue, under the shade of which 
he composed and studied, was filled with these 
birds. If social profligacy and prurient de- 
tails of domestic scandal are deemed deserving 
of the space they occupy in public journals, 
let not the splendid contrast offered in the 
domestic life of one of the ablest and purest 
men of modern times be passed over in silence. 

Susan B. Anthony has been convicted of il- 
legal voting. So we learn by telegraph, as 
our paper is going to press. We are sorry but 
not surprised at the intelligence. No other 
decision could be expected in the existing state 
of public sentiment. The trial was conducted 
by Judge Hunt with a harshness and asperity 
He refused to al- 
low Miss Anthony to testify on her own be- 
half, refused to allow the jury to be polled, 
and charged them to bring in a verdict of guil- 
ty, which they did. The case had been trans- 
ferred from Monroe to Oneida County in order 
to increase the chances of a conviction. The 


history has it exceeded this number during | boy who is a lover to his mother in her mid- ! argument of Judge Selden for the defense was 


He met | 


“nigh literary air” (used iu criticizing Mrs. 
Whitney’s stories) should be **high literary 
aim.” ?. W. H. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Ladies. The next time you buy a spool of silk 


be sure and get the Eureka. It is the best in the 
market. Warranted to give satisfaction. 


It is not right to permit ourselves or otheas to waste 
away in suffering, when science gives us so safe and 
perfect a remedy in Flagg’s Lustaut Relief. It 
isa standard remedy, whose virtues have been tested 
in thousands of households, All pains, whether ner- 
yous or inflammatory, or whether from accident or 
fever, are relieved by it. 





Davis’s Vegetable Painkiller. After 
thorough trial by innumerable liviog witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Per- 
ry Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts 
expended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has 
continued to steadily advance in tne estimation of the 
world as the best family medicine ever introduced. 


Gray Hairs Come te Sorrow when the fibers 
are scorched, and the scalp poisoned wit caustic and 
We counsel our friends to 
avoid such dangerous nostrums, When an article 
like Cristadore’s Mair Dye, sanctioned by the 
highest scientitic authority, and proved by long expe- 
rience to be perfectly efficient and entirely harmless 
is within the reach of ail, it is simply moon-struck 
madness to experiment with the deleterious mineral 


poisonous preparations. 


dyes 


Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal 
Juice, Anti-bilious Granules—the “Little Giant’ Ca- 
thartic or multum in parvo physic. No use of any 
longer taking the huge, repulsive, nauseous and grip- 
ing pills, composed of cheap, crude, bulky ingredi- 
ents, when, by a careful application of chemical seci- 
ence, We can extract all the cathartic and medical 
properties from the most valuable rvots and herbs, 
and concentrate them into a minute Pellet or Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard seed, that can be 
readily swallowed by those of the most sensitive stom- 
achs and fastidious tastes. 25 cents, by all druggists. 
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POETRY. 


(For the Woman's Journal.} 
IMPROMPTU 


ON DECORATION DAY. 


The graves of your heroes are strewn with flowers, 
The fairest, the choicest, the best of your bowers. 
Are there to be seen. 
Their essence ascends through the fragrant air, 
Like the breathing of holy and fervent prayer, 
Saying—they have been. 
But their spirits are now in a home of rest; 
Where martyrs of every land are blest 
With a Father's love! 
This dear memento to the cherished and gone, 
Is a worthy tribute—to deeds well done! 
An earnest of meeting above. 
Let the bond which unites the present and past 
To the unknown future—be sacred and fast, 
In the hearts of the brave. 
May Union be honored, and add to your power, 
As a people's joy—and a nation’s dower, 
Columbia to save. 
A stranger has witnessed this natal day 
Of love—that dawned in a hallowed ray 
Of glorious light! 
And offers a sy mpathy—true and deep, 
For your country’s weal—for those asleep 
In their refuge of Right. 
Boston, 1873. M. EB. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 





One day I heard a little lady say, 
“QO morning-glory, would that I were you! 
Twining around the porch that lovely way, 
Where you will see my dear one coming through. 
So fair you are, he'll surely notice you, 
Ard wait perhaps a moment, just to praise 
The clinging prettiness of all your ways, 
And tender tint of melting white and blue, 
O morning-glury, would that I were you!” 
I heard the little lady’s lover say, 
“Q rose-white daisy, dying in the dew, 
Breathing your half-crushed, fainting life away 
Under her footstep, would that I were you! 
For when how cruelly she wounded you 
She turns to see, in pitying distress, 
With murmured words of sorrowing tenderness, 
Close to her lips your bruised leaves she will 
press. 
O drooping daisy, would that I were you!” 
— The Commonwealth. 


MILKING-TIME.—-A FLORIDA PASTORAL. 


BY WILL WALLACE HARNEY, 





The sun is low and the sky is red; 
Over meadows in rick and mow, 
And out of the lush grass overfed, 
The cattle are winding slow ; 
A milky fragrance about them breathes, 
As they loiter one by one, 
Over the fallow and out of the sheaths 
Of the lake-grass in the sun. 
And hark, in the distance, the cattle-bells, how musi- 
cal they steal,— 
Jo, Redpepper, Brindle, Browny, and Barleymeal! 
rom standing in shadowy pools at noon 
With the water under deep, 
n the sleepy rivers of easy June, 
With the skies above asleep, 
Just a leaf astir on orange or oak, 
And the pali-flower bursting in halves.— 
They wait for the signs of the falling smoke, 
And the evening bleat of the calves. 
And hark, in the distance, the cattle-bells, how mu- 
sically they steal,— 
Jo, Redpepper, Brindle, Browny, and Barleymeal! 
O wife, whose wish still lingers and grieves 
In the chimes that go and come, 
For peace and rest in the twilight eves 
When the cattle are loitering home, 
How little we knew, in the deepest shades, 
How far our ways would lie,— 
My own alone in the everglades 
And your home there in the sky; 
Nor how I would listen alone to the old familiar 
peal,— 
Jo, Redpepper, Brindle, Browny, and Barleymeal! 
—Atlantic Monthly. : 


~ 1OWS WIFE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


We had just finished breakfast. Tom laid 
down the egg spoon he had been playing with, 
and looked across at mother. 

“Aunt Annie, I think J’ll take a wife,” he 
said, exactly as he might have said, “I think 
I'll take another cup of coffee.” 

“Take a wife?” repeated mother, by no | 
means receiving the information as tranquilly 
as it had been given. “What for?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Tom, 
thoughtfully. ‘it’s a notion I’ve got in my 
head, somehow.” 

“All nonsense!’ said mother, sharply. 

“Do you think so?” said Tom, apparently 





| fortable. “But, for all that, I intend to keep | It was amusing to anybody in the secret,as I/ ‘Well, it’s a sort of—of general usefulness | 


her—that is,” added Tom, with one of his | was, to watch mother’s artful way of contin- 
short-sighted blinks sideways at me, “as long | ually bringing the conversation round, as if by 
| as she’ll stay with me, eh, May? And who- | chance, to bear on what she wanted to know 
| ever has anything to say against the arrange- | But it all amounted to nothing, either be- 


ment will have to go out of my house to say | cause Letty was too good a fencer, or because | 
it—not that I’m afraid of any such result in | she had nothing to betray. But when Tom | 


| this case—and, on the whole, Aunt Anne, I | came home, mother took care to mention that 


| 
| should like to try the experiment.” 


| Letty had called. 
| Mother smiled grimly, but Tom was so evi- “Too bad I 


“What, the tonic ?’’ said Tom. 
| dently bent on his “experiment,” as he called | missed her.” 

_ it, that she gave up the argument. “But for your choice being already made,” 
“You can dance, if you’er ready to pay the | said mother, with a covert scrutiny of his face, 
“And, pray, how | “I dare say you might have as much tonic as 
| soon do you mean to be married ?”” | you liked.” 

| ‘Tom’s face fell a little at this question. | “ButI go on the homeopathic principle, 
“Well,” said he, “I can’t say, exactly. Isup- | you know,” answered Tom, with a twinkle in 
pose we shall have to be engaged first.”’ | his eye. 

| “What!” said mother, opening her eyes; After that, mother’s belief in Letty’s guilti- 
“why, you never mean to say, Tom, you | ness wavered. Her suspicions were transfer- 


| haven’t spoken to her yet?” 
| “Not yet,” answered Tom, cheerfully. but always with the same unsatisfactory re- 
| 


| 


| piper,” she said, shortly. 


| “Time enough for that, you know, after I had | sult. 
| spoken to you.” | “It passes my comprehension,” she said to 
| Mother, as a minister’s widow, was not me, despairingly, one day. 

; much given to the idle mirth that is as the | could tell the right one by Tom’s face ina | 


| red from one to another of our acquaintance, | 


” 


| “Well, it must be to run errands,” I said, | 


| langhing. “And where is it, Tom?” 


with me.” 


_ can I have it?” 
‘The sooner the better, so far as I am con- 


“Well, said Tom, hesitating again, “it’s | swerable argument. 


“And how did you suppose we were to guess 
your idea meant May ?” mother asked. 

“Who else could it be?” repeated Tom, fall- 
| ing back on what he evidently found an unan- 
It was no use talking 
| to him, Mother gave it up with a shake o 


“How very nice!” I exclaimed. “Howsoon | the head. 


“And you won’t want another house, then, 


Aunt Anne?” said Tom suddenly. That set 


cerned,” said Tom, and with that he turned mother off again; Tom joined with her, and 
round and looked at me, I knew somehow, in | altogether I don’t think we ever passed a mer- 


| a moment, what it was he meant; and I knew 
| too, both that I could not have passed all my 
| life with Will Broomley, and why I could not. 
| am sure Letty Walters, who interrupted 


| us just then, must have thought my wits were | 


| wandering that evening, and, indeed, they 
| were; for I was completely dazed with the 
sudden turn things hadtaken. But Tom, who 
| had the advantage of me there, took it quite 
coolly, and laughed and talked with Letty 
just the same as ever till she went away. 
| It was pretty late when we went in. Moth- 
er sat where we had left her, knitting in the 


“Tam positive I | twilight. 


“Wasn’t that Letty Walters with you a 


| crackling of thorns under a pot, but now she | minute, and yet I have mentioned everybody | while ago” she said, as we came up. 


| leaned back and laughed till the tears stood in | we know.” | 
| her eyes. | “Perhaps it is somebody we don’t know,” I | 


“Well,” she said, “if it was anybody else, I | suggested; “some friend of his we have never | 
| should say he was cracked; but you never | seen.”’ 
| were like other people, and you never will be, | “What! a perfect stranger?” said mother | 
| Tom Dean. But, at least you have fixed on | Sharply. “Never talk to me, child; Tom’s 
| the lady ?” | not capable of that.’ | 
| “Oh, yes,” answered Tom ; ‘but, if you will I was silent, for I did not want to worry 
| excuse me, Aunt Anne, 1 would rather not | her; but that was my opinion all the same. 
| say anything about her, just yet; for, if—any- | That same evening—it was rather more 
| thing should happen, it wouldn’t be pleasant | than a week since Tom had hurled that thun- 
for either party, youknow.” With this veiled der-bolt at us—mother began about it openly. 
| allusion tu his possible rejection, Tom took| “When are you going to introduce your 
| his hat, and Jeft the room. | wife tous, Tom? Isuppose you have come 
| Our household was rather queerly put to- | to an understanding by this time ?” 
| gether. There was no particular reason why | “Oh, there’s no hurry,” Tom said, as he 

I should have been of it at all; for 1 was not | had sald before; but this time he did not speak 
| really related to Tom, nor even to “mother,” | quite so cheerfully. “The fact is,” he contin- 
as I called her, though I am as sure we were ued, with a little hesitation, “there—there’s a 
| as dear to each other as mother and daughter | rival in the case.” 

{could be. She was the second wife of my 
| father, who, like most ministers, had been | briskness. 

richer in grace than in goods, and had left us | “Yes,a young fellow—younger by a good 
| at his death with very little to live on. Then | deal, than I am,” and Tom’s face assumed an | 


' it was that Tom Dean had come forward, and | 4bsurdly doleful look. “He is always there | 
insisted on giving a home to his aunt and me, | move I confess I don’t see my way clear. | 
whom he had scarcely seen a dozen times in | I'm waiting for her to make up her mind.” 
his life before. That was exactly like ‘'om—j| “And she’s waiting, most likely, for you to 

“queer Tom Dean,’ as his friends were fond of | make up yours,” said mother, forgetting in her | 
saying, “who never did anything like any- | propensity to right matters, that she was play- | 
body else.” I suppose, in spite of his clear ing the enemy’s game. 
head for business, there was no denying he| “!bere’s something in that that never oc- | 





| 








| 


was whimsical: but I am sure, when [ think | C¥rred to me,” said Tom, his face brightening. 
of his unfailing generosity and delicacy, I | Mother saw her mistake, and made a counter- 


can’t help wishing that there were a few | Move at once. ; 
more such whimsical people in the world, But the ways of my time are old-fashioned 


Naturally, at the time I am speaking of, my | °¥- Young ladies, nowadays, take matters 


opinion had not been asked; all I had to do | into their own hands. If she cared for you, 
was to go where mother went, and while she 
gave her energies to the housekeeping, give 
mine to growing up, which by this time I 
| had pretty well accomplished. But perhaps 
| for that very reason—for one sees with differ- 





you may be prettysure she wouldn’t have | 
waited till this time to let you know it—that | 
| is, I judge by the girls I amin the habit of 
seeing; but if this one is a stranger to me’’— 
| (here mother riveted her eyes on Tom’s face: 
| oh, dear, my unfortunate words!) “‘if she is an 





| that would be in the field against me. _Liter- | turning toward the French window. 


| ent eyes at twelve and eighteen—my position 
| in the house began to seem unsatisfactory to 
| me; and the morning words put it in a clear- 
er light since it had been used as an argument 
| against Tom’s marrying. I knew that moth- 
er had spoken honestly, believing that such a | ™tber, growing warmer; “I bave said, and | 
step would not be for his happiness; but was | 84¥ @gain, that to bring a perfect stranger 


not he the best judge of that? 1 knew him, — roof is not my opinion of you, 
om,’ 


if reflection should bring him round to her | ; ; 
opinion, to be perfectly capable of quietly sac- | I felt mother’s words like so many pins and 


rificing his own wishes for my sake, who had | needles; for Tom was looking meditatively | 
not the shadow of a claim on him: so it must | 2¢toss to me, and, though that was just a way 
be my part to prevent his own kindness being | of his, it seemed now as if he were reading in 
turned against him now. Still, it was not so | ™Y face that the opinion was mine, and that 
easy see to how I was to provide for myself, in | I was meddling in what did not concern me. 
case it should become advisable. What could | ! felt myself, for very vexation, getting redder 
Ido? Draw and sing, and play tolerably, but | @V€ry moment till it grew intolerable. 
“It is so warm, here,” I said, for an excuse, | 
“Tam | 
ature? I had read so many stories whose | $°ng out to get a breath of air.” 
heroines, with a turn of the pen, dashed into| 1 went out into our little strip of garden- 
wealth and fame. ‘That would be very nice, | ground; Tom followed. I thought I should 
only—I was not the least bit literary; I had | 2¢ver have a better opportunity to say what I 
never even kept a journal, which is saying a | )d in my mind to say, so I waited for him by | 
great deal for a girlin her teens. The “fine | the bench under the old pear tree. “Sit down 
arts,’ then, being out of the question for me, | bere, Tom,” I said, “I’ve something to say to 
what remained? ‘There was some clerkship, | YU.” 


| entire stranger, I cannut pretend to form any | 
opinion of her, of course.’’ 
“Of course,” repeated Tom, absently. 
“Not that I have any such idea,’ resumed | 





notin a manner to compete with the hosts | 





doubtful, but not in the least put out. 

“Think so? Iknowit. What in the world 
can you want of a wife? After all these years 
we have lived so comfortably together, to 
bring home somebody to turn the house upside 
down! And then what is to become of that 
poor child ?’’ 

The poor child—that was I—reddening at 
being brought into the argument in this way, 
was about to speak for herself, when Tom in- 
terposed warmly: 

“[’m sure May knows I would never have 
any wife who would make it less a home for 
her—don’t you, May ?” 

“Of course,”’ said I. 

“And I’m sure she knows nothing of the 
sort,” persisted mother, “nor you either, Tom 
Dean. How can you answer for whata wife 
may take it into her head to do, once you get 
her fixed here? You can’t expecther to for- 
get, as you do, that May has no real claim on | 
you.” 

“That I have no real claim on her, I suppose | 
you mean, ma’am,”’ ‘Tom put in for the second 
time, just as I was getting thoroughly uncom- 


| 
| 


or a place in some family, and—there was| “Have you?” said Tom; “that’s odd, for 
Will Broomley ! ‘I—Well never mind that, just yet. What is 
That may seem like going away from the | it, May?’ 
point, but it was not. I was matter-of-fact, | “Tom,” [ said, still surer now he had mis- 
but I could see well enough what was going | judged me, and more resolved to set him right, 
on right under my eyes, and I had a pretty “I want a place.” 
clear idea of what was bringing Will to the | A place, repeated Tom, puzzled as well 
house so often as he had taken to coming | he might be, by this sudden and indefinite an- 
lately. There was a “situation,’ then, that | Owncement; “what kind of a place?” 
would give me the home-life I liked best, and | “I don’t know,” I said, for,indeed, my ideas | 
felt myself best suited for; but would it an- | Were of the vaguest. “I thought you might, | 
swer in other respects? I overcast the long | being in the way of those things. Now, pray, 
seam I was sewing twice over, I was so busy { fom,” I went on, quickly, “don’t fancy I am 
trying to make up my mind whether I liked discontented, or—or anything of that sort; the 





| Will Broomley well enough to pass my whole | ‘ruth is, ever since I left off school I have 


life with him; and even then I had not come | wanted something to do, and have had it in 

to any decision, when I was called down | ™y mind to speak to you about it.” 

stairs to Letty Walters. With this I looked at Tom, fearing he might | 
Letty was the prettiest, I think, of all | be vexed; but he did not look vexed; only | 

my friends, and certainly the liveliest. Tom | preoccupied. 

called her the “tonic,” and used to laugh | “I do know a place, as it happens,’ he said, 

heartily at her bright speeches. I suppose it | after a while, “only I am not sure how it 

was this that made mother fix on Letty as his | Would suit you.” 

choice. When I came into the sitting-room| “That’s soon seen,” said I. 

I found a kind of cross-examination going on. | like?’ 


“What is it 





“Yes,” said I, with a confused feeling of an 
explanation of something being necessary; 
“she just came to bring the new crochet-pat- 
tern she promised me.’’ 

“H’m!” said mother, as much as to say 
that she had her own ideas as to what Letty 
came for. 

Tom had been wandering about the room 


rier evening than the one that made us ac- 
| quainted with Tom’s wife.—Appleton’s Jour- 
| nal. 


AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 

The capital of Denmark is reported to be 
considerably agitated on account of the pres- 
ence there of an American women who 
claims to be connected by marriage with the 
royal houses of Denmark and Great Britain. 
It appears that Prince Frederick, of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, uncle of Duke Frederick, who 
took the name of Frederick VIIL., as pretend. 
er to the ducal crown of Schleswig-Holstein 
married a Miss Mary Esther Lee, then about 
26 years of age, daughter of a wealthy New 
Yorker named David Lee. The Prince was 

then over 60 and a widower, and it was 
| the intention of the Prince to confer his 
rank and title upon his bride. He could have 
accomplished this, however, had it not been 
that a short time before is second marriage 
the Emperor of Austria had made him 
Prince of Noer. Miss Lee then became Prin- 














in an absent sort of fashion, taking up and | cess of Noer; but the Prince sought in vain 


putting down in the wrong places all the small 


to induce his relatives to acknowledge her as 


objects that felt in his way. He came up and | princess of Schleswig-Holstein. The house 
took a seat by mother. I became of a sudden | of Holstein-Oldenburg did not wish to recog- 


very busy with the plants in the window; for 
I knew he was going to tell her, 

“Wish me joy, Aunt Anne,” said he. “It’s 
all settled.’’ 

“Settled, is it?’ said mother, in anything 
but a joyful tone. “So it’s as I suspected all 


' along. Well, you have my best wishes, Tom; 


perhaps you may be happy together, after all, 


“A rival?’ repeated mother, with unfeeling | I’m sure I hope so.” 


This wasn’t a very encouraging sort of con- 
gratulation, and ‘Tom seemed rather taken 
aback by it. 

“I’m sorry you’re not pleased,’’ he said, af- 
tera pause; “I had an idea somehow you 


| would be.” 


“I don’t know from what you judged. But 
there, it’s no use crying over spilled milk, 
You'll be married directly, I presume; I must 
be looking out fora house,” and mother strok- 
ed her nose reflectively with a knitting-needle, 

‘What for?” said Tom; “I thought of keep- 
ing on here all the same.” 

“I never supposed otherwise,’’ said mother. 
“Of course I did not expect to turn you out of 
your own house.” 

“But what is the need of looking for anoth- 
er, then ?’’ 

“For myself.” 

“For yourself!” repeated Tom, in a tone of 
utter amazement. 
now? Why, Aunt Anne, who ever heard of 
such a thing ?” 

“Now Tom,” said mother, speaking very 
fast, and making her needles fly in concert, 
“‘we may as well come to an understanding at 
once on this subject. I am fully sensible of 
your past kindness—now let me finish—I say 
I appreciate it, and have always tried to do 
my duty by you in return, as [hope [ should 
always be ready to do. I wish all good toyon 
and your wife, and shall be glad to help her if 
ever I can, but to live in the same house with 
her, is what would turn out pleasantly for 
neither of us, and, once for all, I can’t do it.” 

“Aunt Anne,” said Tom, pushing back his 
chair, and staring in mothers’ excited face, 
“either you or [ must be out of our wits.”’ 

“It’s not me, then. at any rate,’ retorted 
mother, getting nettled. 

Amusement and a certain embarrassment 
had kept me asilent listener, so far; but there 
was no standing this; I tried to speak, but 
could not, for laughing. ; 

“IT think you are allout of your wits togeth- 
er,” said mother, turning sharply. 
ails the child! it’s no laughing matter.” 

“You don’t understand each other,” I gasp- 
ed; “oh dear! it—it’s not Letty—vh—oh 
dear!” and relapsed again. 

“Not Letty?” repeated mother, turning 
to Tom. ‘Then why did you tell me so ?”’ 

“[ never told you so,” said Tom. 

“Why, yes you did,” persisted mother, 
“You came in and told me you were going to 
be married.” 

“Yes, so lam,” said Tom, still at cross pur- 
poses, 

“Now, Tom Dean,” said mother, rising and 
confronting him, “what do you mean? Who 
is going to be your wife ?”’ 

“Why, May, of course,’ answered Tom, 

“May!’ and then after a pause of inex- 


pressible astonishment, it was mother’s turn | 
| to laugh. 


that child you were thinking of all the whil+?” 
“Why, who else could it be ?’’ said Tom, sim- 
ply. 
“Well,” said mother, “L ought to have re- 
membered that you never did anything like 


anybody else. Bat, still why in the world did 


| you go to work in that roundabout way!” 


“{ wanted to see how you took to my idea,” 
said Tom. 


“Going to leave us—just | 


| nize the bride on account of hee obscure ori- 
gin. About a year after the marriage Prince 
Frederick died while on a journey, at Beirut, 
in Sysia, without leaving any child by his sec- 
ond marriage. It is stated that since his 
death his widow has been assiduously striving 
to procure her recognition as a Princess of 
Schleswig-Holstein at the courts of Copen- 
hagen, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg and Lon- 
don. She has not been successful. They 
only acknowledge her as a Princess of Noer, 
It is now reported that she has lodged a com- 
plaint in the highest court of the kingdom, 
at Copenhagen, against the present King of 
Denmark, to compel him to recognize her as 
a connection of the royal family. But as her 
husband was uot a Danish prince, and as King 
Christian is not the head of the house of Hol- 
stein, it is not probable that this step wil) 
avail her anything. 


TWO WIDOWS IN COURT. 


The property of the late John Carroll o¢ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been lawfully given to 
his widow Elizabeth, after a protracted ani 
vexatious trial, Mr. Carroll went to England 
for his health last November, and died soon 
after his arrival in Liverpool. As soon as hie 
death was announced, an unknown woman 
claiming to be his lawful widow, applied for 
letters of administration. She said that John 
Carroll married her in the old country about 
thirty years ago, and, after becoming the father 
of several children, deserted her. Mrs. Eliza 
beth Carroll, the widow in possession, said that 
she married John Carroll in this country about 





“What | 


“Do you mean to say, Tom, it was | 


twenty-seven years ago, when he was penni- 
less, and that the property of which he died 
possessed was accumulated by her industry 
Lawyers were employed on each side, and, as 
Mr. Carroll was well known among the sport- 
ing men of New York and Long Island, the 
case excited much interest. ‘The surrogate of 
Queens county gave it his patient consideration 
and from time to time it was postponed through 
a period of five months, in order to arrive at a 
just decision. It was rumored in Brooklyn, 
and is maintained by many to this day, says 
the Sun, that John Carroll still lives. The 
| surrogate, however, has been fully satisfied on 
| that point, and has granted Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carroll letters of administration. The proper- 
ty, real and personal, is estimated at $250,000 
all acquired by the twenty-five years’ industry 
of a business woman. One of the items of the 
estate isa splendid colt of great promise, half 
brother of Longfellow and Harry Bassett, for 
| which $10,009 has been refused. The other 


i 
| claimant to the name and estate of John Carroll 








has retired to Massachusetts, where she has 
| friends. 


me 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICIAL OUTWIITED. 


Ladies traveling through Canada by rail 
are often annoyed by having their luggage 
unnecessarily searched, but one of the offi- 
cials recently got his deserts. It happened 
that a Yankee school teacher on her way 
from Kansas to Vermont passed through the 
Dominion, with a trunk packed to bursting 
with nothing contraband. When the officer 
demanded her key she begged him not to 
| open it, assuring him it had come through 


| 
| 


| from Kansas, containing some clothes and 
books, and was so full that it would be 
troublesome to repack it. But he sternly de- 
manded the key, and maliciously pulled 
everything out to the very bottom; then— 
finding her assertions true—he returned the 
key, and advised her to “hurry up and get 
the traps back,” as the train would soon 
move. “What is that to me?” said the 
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quick-witted woman. “I have a check for 
that trunk, and hold the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way responsible for its safe delivery. I will 
not take the key, and you may do as you 
please with the trunk.” Report says that of- 
ficial was very weary and red in the face and 
rather profane, ere he finished packing that 
trunk. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
College of Liberal Arts. 
The Academic Department of Boston University 


will open THURSDAY, Sept. 18, 1873. Candidates 
for admission to the Freshman Class may be exam- 


| 
} 
' 


note of hand to the same amount as the other.” 
Never to be paid, but still perfectly good as a 
note! How nice this political currency is, 
though isn’t it likely to be a little too redun- 
dant? However, the number of those who, 
with Mr Foster, seemed to think that the paper 
had better goto protest at once, was about as 
large as the extensionists, and I' don’t believe 
the game can be played many years longer. 
The newspapers give me the only other in- 
formation I get as to the labor meetings. Some 
just indignation was expressed at one of them 


| on the appointment of Carroll D. Wright as 


ined July 2, or September 17, at 11 a. M.,in WESLEY- | 


AN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street. 
ters are to be provided for the College, probably on or 
near Beacon Hill.) . 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 
Candidates for Admission will be examined in the 
following studies : 


LATIN, 

Latin Grammar, (Harkness, or Allen & Greenough 
preferred). 

Sallust, Jugurthine War, or 

Cesar, four Books. 

Cicero, seven Orations. 

Virgil, Bucolics and six Books of the /neid. 

Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, twelve Chap- 
ters, or 

Harkness Introduction, Part I and II. 


GREEK. 

Greek Grammar, (Hadley or Goodwin preferred). 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, four Books. 

Homer’s Iliad, first three Books, omitting Catalogue 
of Ships. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 

Algebra, to Quadratic Equations, (Loomis, Robin- 
son or Greenleaf.) 


lent, 
ENGLISH. 
English Grammar. 
Geography, Ancient and Modern. 
History, Ancient and Modern. 


FRENCH, 
Nore.—Candidates for admission desiring to 
take an extended course in Modern Languages may 


(More quiet quar- 


Chief of the Labor Bureau, which is the stranges 
piece of blundering, almost, that I ever heard 
any of our govennors to be guilty of. Col. 


| Wright is by no means as ‘vell qualified, in any 


respect, as Gen. Oliver, and his appointment 
will probably complicate the existing difficul- 
ties of the bureau with those who are interested 
in labor questions, although a small squad of 
them were very hostile to the present officers. 


| L should say, that if his excellency had chosen 


Geometry, four Books of Loomis, or their equiva- | 


be examined in the following, as an equivalent for | 


Greek, 
Ploetz’s Easy French Method. 
De Fiva’s Grammar of French Grammars. 
Ploetz's Manuel de Littérature Francaise. 
Demogeot's Histoire de Littérature Francaise. 


Course of Study. 
FRESHMAN CLASS, 
FIRST TERM, 
Greck. Homer. Iliad or Odyssey. 
sition. 

Latin, Livy. Prose Composition. 

German, Grammar, Translation and Exercises. 

Mathematics. Algebra. 

History. Greek and Roman, 

Lectures. English Literature, 

SECON RM. 

Greek. Herodotus. Prose Composition, 

Latin. Horace. Prose Composition. 

German. Reading and Exercises, 

Mathematics, Geometry. 

History. Greek and Roman, 

Lectures. General History. 

THIRD TERM. 

Greek. Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

Latin. Horace. Cicero’s De Senectute,. 

German. Reading and Exercises. 

Mathematics. Trigonometry. 

History. Greek and Roman. 

Lectures.—Roman Literature and Archeology. 

?hetorical Exercises. Exercises in Elocution and 
English Composition throughout the year. 

The Course of Instruction for candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts will extend, as usual, 
through four scholastic years. 

In the more advanced stages of the course, provis- 
ion will be made for a wider range of elective stud- 
ies. Astatement of the entire college curriculum is 
reserved for future announcement. 


Prose Compo- 


LADIES WILL BE ADMITTED TO ALL THE PRIVI- | 


| ed at and riddled ? 
' 


LEGES OF THE COLLEGE, ON THE SAME CONDITIONS 
AS GENTLEMEN, 
General Advantages. 
1t must be conceded that no city in America pre- 


sents such varied and valuable facilities for general | 


culture as Boston. Its libraries, its collections of 


naturakhistory, its art exhibitions, its courses of lec- | 


tures, make an aggregate of general educational agen- 


cies whose value to the earnest and susceptible stu- | 


dent can hardly be estimated. 
Its great attractiveness as a place for study is shown 


| of the Indian excitement in Minnesota, (her | 


in the fact that graduates of the most distant and cel- | 


ebrated colleges resort to it for their professional 
courses. The past year, thirty-four colleges have 
been represented by their graduates in the School of 
Theology and School of Law ef Boston University. 
Expenses, 
‘The Tuition fee will be $60.00 per annum. 
The exercises of the College will be arranged at such 


by lot out of all persons who would possibly 
be named or thought of, he would not have 
made a worse selection, under the present cir- 
cumstances; and to discard Gen. Oliver for 
Mr. Wright, comes as near lunacy as any Gov 
ernor is likely to come. Perhaps the question- 
is not of great magnitude, but I am not sure of 
this.” WARRINGTON. 


—_-- 


TWO STANDARDS OF MORALITY. 


If we are not greatly in error, we have seen 
recently in newspapers: 

1, The conviction and sentence of one of 
those devils called Fortune Tellers, an agent 
for those city fiends, “keepers of houses of ill- 
fame.” 

2. That the bill authorizing the imprison- 
ment of these same keepers of disreputable 
houses could not be passed by both branches 
of our State Legislature. Comment is un- 
necessary. 

Reasons given probably, that “Law cannot 
interfere with individual responsibility.” 
“Proof cannot always be found that the land- 
lords of spotted houses are aware of the char- 
acter of their boarders.” 

If the above statements are true, how out- 
rageous is the unequal administration of jus- 
tice! We are reminded of the little animal 
organism composed of astomach with radiat- 
ing, far-clutching, insatiable claws which ex- 
haust its environing waterso the tiny victims 
of its appetite, Cut from its center one of those 
faithful radii, and very soon another will de- 
velop to take its place. And the digestive 
brain will, metaphorically speaking, smile at 
your supposed success at its annihilation. 
For every landlord there are ready to spring 
forth three haggish panderers with duplicates 
if wanted. 

Ought not the pulp at the center to be aim- 


Again we demand the same sized thong for | 


yoke fellows in sin. X. 


WOMAN POISONER. 


In the year 1862 the newspapers all over the 


country lauded the heroism, love and devo- 
tion of a certain Mrs. Lamb, who at the time 


husband being away from home), walked from 
Arlington, Sibley County, to St. Paul, where 
she arrived foot-sore, weary, and almost ready 
todie. During this tedious journey she car- 
ried a little sick daughter supported on a pil- 


| low, an older son and daughter walking by 


vours that students living in any of the neighboring | 


cities or towns, on the lines of the various railroads, 
may conveniently attend. 

The cost of board and rooms in Boston, and in the 
vicinity, need not exceed from five to eight dollars per 
week. In some departments of the university, by the 


formation of clubs, the expense of board has been | 


reduced to less than three dollars per week. 
For additional information address 
J. W. LINDSAY, D. D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 
28 Bromfield Street, BOSTON MASS. 


—<-— 


WARRINGTON ON THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


“I saw a good deal of what may be called the 
reform meetings; the religious anniversaries 
are now mostly confined to business meetings, 
and are less interesting to outsiders than they 
used to be. The best feature of the Woman 
Suffrage meeting was the speech of Mr. Hoar 


her side. Ten years passed, and if we can 
credit the reports, the affectionate Lamb has 
changed to a ferocious wolf. She is now un- 
der arrest and is about to be tried for the mur- 
der by poison, not only of her husband and 
the children she so heroically saved, but for 
the murder, by the same méans, of a man and 
and woman outside the family. The motive 
for killing her own family is supposed to be to 


| enable her to inherit the property. The mo- 
| tive for killing the woman was that she might 


be the object of affection on the part of her 
husband. All these persons died violent 
deaths after they had taken a home-made 


| pain-killer she had administered to them. 


of Worcester, really a forcible and able effort, | 


which put the question on its impregnable 
grounds of right, justice, common sense, and 
the progress of the Age and of society toward 
a higher social order. During the day there 


were many good speeches, and also time enough | 
administer a well-earned | 


for Mr. Foster to 
rebuke to the controllers of the organization 
and its newspaper for their successful attempt, 
last Fall, to wrest “the cause” from its proper 
purpose, and convert it to the interests of a 
party. This deplorable blunder ought never 
to be repeated. Oge would think that the con- 
tempt with which the suffrage plank inthe Re- 
publican platform was treated by the represen- 
tatives chosen by the party to the Legislature, 
ought to be sufficient to keep the managers 
from renewing the attempt. 
indicated his purpose to appeal to the party 
again, next Fall, and if it did not repudiate the 


Their bodies being dug up were found to con- 
tain strychnine in large quantities. Rumors 
now come that she was nurse to her husband’s 
first wife, in Vermont, eighteen years ago, and 
that she died in the same way these Western 
victims died. A young woman to whom the 
young widower was devoted also shared a like 
fate. The woman is probaoly insane. 


—<—— 


THE AMERICAN WAITER GIRLS. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 


says that the American waiter girl, is an in- | 


stitution of hotel life in the West. To a lim- 
ited extent they ate employed in the Eastern 
hotels, but they are more conspicuously prom- 
inent in the hotels west of Chicago, and enjoy 


| an absolute monopoly of all the wayside inns. 


Yet Mr. Blackwell | 


resolution, to still hold itto its pledge. Doubt- | 


jess it will get,as one of the debaters on the 


| 


In general they are good-looking young wo- 
men, tidy in their dress, ‘“‘stunning” in the make 
up of their coiffures, quick in mevement, and 
obliging in manner. At the Ashley House, on 
the Des Moines Valley Railroad, the very en- 


terprising proprietor finds it to his advantage, | 


in a pecuniary point, to employ but one atten- 
dant in his dining room. Stopping with others 
of my fellow-passengers to procure needed 


alarmed at the prospect of entire success when | 
our several mouths were found to aggregate | 
twenty-three, and only one diminutive crea- | 

| 


ture to fill them, and that, too, within the space 
of twenty minutes. As usual, we have mis 
calculated the resources of the American girl | 
when she chooses to bring them fully into ac- 
| tion. The patter of her nimble feet over the 
| bare floor fairly rivaled the quickest beats of 
| the “tattoo,” and the velocity with which these 
| nimble movements supplied you with smoking 
| hot dishes afforded not even the ghost of an | 
opportunity for chronic grumblers to utter even 
|a preliminary growl. It is with no ordinary | 
| pleasure that I chronicle the merits of this ex- 
traordinary young woman, and complete the | 
| record by stating that she yet bears her maid- 
| en name of Alice Root, and her native town it | 
is Utica. That she was permitted to léave her | 
birthplace in a condition of single blessedness | 
| argues well for the stupidity of the youth of | 
| that obscure village. 





| The Suez Canal cost $100,000,000, while the 
| Darien project, on a basis of liberal estimates, 
| will cost nearly one-third less. In commercial 

worth the American enterprise has a far great- 
| er degree of importance. It would complete | 
the great equatorial line of water communi- | 
| cation around the earth, and make the voyage | 
from American ports to China and Japan al- 
| most an air line. The Darien project, too, 

has the advantages that belong to arich, tropi- 
| cal country, and the tributaries of the river 
| Altrato, leading into the Darien, penetrate the | 
| gold producing region, draining 15,000 miles 
| of territory, also aboundng in dyewoods, rub- 
| ber and sugur cane. 


Her majesty, Queen Victoria, has committed 
an act calculated to send a thrill of horror 
throughout England. She has spoken kindly 
| to an actress and introduced her to Princess 
| Beatrice and Prince Leopold. Moreover, she 
| shook this lady by the hand and accepted the | 
| gift of a nosegay from her. The actress in 

question was Miss Heath, a distinguished trage 
dienne. A friendly recognition from a crown- 


| ed head toa theatrical performer might not, on | b 


| the continent, seem so unusual a thing; but in | 
the land of Mrs. Grundy it is rare, and the 
value proportionate. | 





| 


HUMOROUS. 


The Indian Question. “White man, got 
| any rum?” | 

The worst kind of Education—To be | 
brought up by a policeman. 





| Why is an overworked horse like an um: | 
| brella? Because it is used up. | 
A girl who married well is said to make a | 
lucky hit, though she is herself said to be a 
lucky miss. 
The following sentence of thirty-four letters | 
contains all the lettersin the alphabet: ‘‘John | 
| quickly extemporized five tow bags.” | 
| Punch is responsible for the following: Q. | 
| What is the difference between fixed stars and | 
| shooting stars? A. The one are suns, the | 


other, darters. 


At a late conference session a clergyman | 
| gave areason why the Baptist Church is like | 
| abeaver’s hut: ‘There is only one entrance | 
| to it, and that is under water.’’ | 
An Irishman, who had just landed said: | 
| “The first bit of mate I ever ate in this coun- 
| try was a roasted potato, boiled yesterday. | 
| And if you don’t believe it I can show it to | 


| ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Puffing, 


} wl furnished sleeping apartments. 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1878 


| of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 


| &e. 


| 
ye, for I have it in my pocket.” 


Quin’s after-thought was a happy one, 


when, after telling Lady Berkeley she looked | 


| the season was any thing but a bright one, 
| and added, “I wish the Spring would look 


as blooming as the Spring, he remembered | 


| 


like your ladyship.” 


forty years ago, purchased a basket and com- 
menced gathering rags. How much do you 
suppose he is worth now?” We gave it up. 
“Nothing,” he continued, after a pause, ‘and 
he owes for the basket.” 


Some persons are discussing the probable 
nationality of a very tail and very slim foreign 
lady who puts on unusual airs. “I think she 
is a Swede,” said one. ‘A Russian, I think,” 
ventured another. “I think,’’ said a wag, 
| “she looks more like a Pole.” 


A book agent recently invaded a snug cot- 
tage in Pittstield, Mass., where he found a 





window. So he began to descant volubly on 


bright-looking little woman sewing by the | 


“That man,” said a wag, ‘came to this city | 


| the merits of the book which he had for sale. | 
' This he kept up for half an hour, and as the | 
little woman made no answer he concluded | 


that he had found a customer. He handed 


upon a scrap of paper from her work-box. 
“Ime defe and dum.’’ It was too much for 
the disappointed man, and he evacuated the 
cottage without saying another word. 
Bridegrooms in prospective should not be in 
| a hurry to assert their authority. 
| Scotchman having wooed a pretty, buxom 
damsel, persuaded her to accompany him to a 
justice of the peace for the purpose of having 
the nuptials celebrated. 
meekly under the operation, until the magis- 
trate came to that clause which imposes the 


A young | 


her the pen which he had ready for her to | 
make her subscription; whereupon, instead of | 
putting her autograph on the list, she wrote | 


They stood very , 


necessity of subjecting the lady to the rule of | 


her husband. 
“Say no more about that, sir,” interrupted 
the half-married claimant; “if this hand re- 
! mains upon this body, I'll make her obey me.”’ 
“Are we married yet?’ eagerly ejaculated 


the exasperated maiden to the ratifier of cov- | 


} enants between man and woman. 
“No,” responded the wondering justice. 
“Ah, very well; we will finish the rest 
another time,” sae continued, and in a mo- 
ment more vanished, leaving the astonished 


swain to console himself fur the escape of the | 


| bird he thought he had securely caught and 


other side suggested, satisfaction, in “a new | provender at this hostelry, we were somewhat | caged. 


' 





| 
| 


| 
| 





VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S . 
New England Branch Office has removed from 161 to 
151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, 
Mass., 8. M. Spitiee, Agent. 
ne office and factory, Middletown, | 

onn. ‘we 

The “Victor” is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
made in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 
a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and 
Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 





Ruffling, etc., it cannot be surpassed. 
es Sold on Monthly Instalments. Machine | 
Needles and Oil furnished. 


uilting, 
Machin 


|LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE | 


AGENTS. 


April 5. 3m. | 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRoPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


| [Br Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, | 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- | 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 

to accommodate their customers a ~ eae, 

p. 28. 


-— AND = 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 

Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
«c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
, SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 8 d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 








| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc | 


the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- | 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av New York City | 
Jan. 3 





For both 
FAMILY 
and Workshop. 
Agents wanted. 
Address ; | 
“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co., Now York. | 
} 

| 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTIONn RATES, | 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to nee their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th | 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
$5 $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

to of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any | 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 











lyr. ‘ 








FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 





| New and elegant designs iu every variety and style of 
finish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 


| BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 


| 27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


STRF “TS, Boston. 


t Can ridge. 
Factory East Ca dg on 





HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotches aud Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Supburp, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


_ YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


®° Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 
53 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRC /KMER 
in CLorags Wingenrs, buy the IMraove 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Sprin 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting iteelf 


curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the elothes 
| from falling back Into the tub. 
| Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pes 
ing large articles. 


fe every 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publio. 


The Lmproved UNIVERSAL !* recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the 4erian Agriculturist, Watcha 
man and Kejlector, Congqregationalist and the religiod 
and agriculturai papers all over the country. 


| “The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe beetS 


GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Strect, Boston. 


Something New at the South End 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 


| ROOMS, at No, 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 


with her 
DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 
Having secured theagency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 


| ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
| from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments 


Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an £. 
Fit. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desix 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 


| fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 


French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON. 


Dee 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 
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REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE ON DRESS’ 
OF THE N. E. WOMAN'S CLUB. 


It will be remembered that about six weeks ago, 
directly after Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps had read 
to us her brilliant and suggestive paper on “ Woman's 
Dress,’ a committee was eppointed by the Club to 
deliberate upon this subject, and to consider and re- 
port, at some indefinite future time, as to whataction 
could be taken by our members towards rendering 
Woman’s dress more healtbful, artistic, simple and 
serviceable. 

This committee numbered seven, and was composed 
of physicians, artists, and those specially interested 
in this theme. They have held five meetings, of sev- 
eral hours each ; and the chairman claims in their be- 
half that, fora full and punctual attend ready 
and unabated interest in the topic assigned, and a 





| 


it excited much attention, and that a committee had | man’s attire, as similar features have been in the dress | the demi-monde of Paris, by whom they were doubt- 


been formed of their best members to co-operate with 


| our own. Though we have as yet received no official 


| the hygiene of dress were most clear and convincing ; 


willingness to make any effort toadvance its thorough | 
examination, the Club have reason to regard them as | 


a model committee. Whether the results of these 


earnest deliberations have thus far been such as to : 
justify the time and attention given, I will leave you | 


to judge. I fear they willseem less definite and piqu- 
ant than you have reason toexpect ; but such as they 
are, we feel bound to report them for consideration 
before your regular meetings are closed for the Sum- 
mer. 
present to you to-day. 


It is this Report, accordingly, which I am to | 
| 


After this explanatory preamble, allow me to nar- | 


rate in brief the plan of proceedings adopted by the 
Committee, the means taken to acquaint themselves 
with the subject in its various bearings, and the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived. 

Our first meeting was called for the first day of 
May ; and at that time we organized with the choice 
of Mrs. Woolson as Chairman and Miss Alice Baker 
as Secretary. Since then, sessions have been held 
once a week, The first object to which we gave our 
attention was to determine the aims we should keep 
in view, and the nature of the measures we should 
be expected to recommend, that our discussions might 
not take a wider range than would prove profitable 
to the Club. It then became necessary to deline 
clearly the evils of our present dress, in order to as- 
certain precisely what changes should be sought and 
proposed, It was decided, also, that these changes, 
when made, should be thorough; that is, that they 
must not concern themselves merely with the exter- 
nal covering—the “dress’’ technically so called—but 
must extend to all the inner garments, if these should 


| ful, serviceable, and simple. 


be found to need them, To the structure and arrange- | 


ment of the under-clothing we felt called to devote | 


much thought; since, if that were ill-formed and ill- 


adjusted, no fitness in the externals could ensure the | 


wearer that ease and freedom which her dress ought 
to give. But while these changes should be thorough, 
and therefore effectual, it was agreed that they must 
not be singular or pronounced in appearance. Our 
committee thought it wise to conform as far as possi- 
ble to the prevailing modes, and to abandon such only 
as were irreconcilable with that health, beauty, ser- 
vice and economy which it should be our aim to seek. 
A contrary opinion was expressed, and was allowed 
to have in it considerable weight. 
fect that unless some marked change in the appear- 
ance of the outer garments should accompany any 


| the liver, the stomach and the abdomen. 


It was to the ef- | 


changes that might be devised in the under-clothing, 


a knowledge of the latter would be limited to a few, 
and only a few, therefore, would be benefited by their 
adoption, 
time beautiful and attractive, by way of a costume, 
connect itself with there other moditicationus which 
could not be seen, attention would at once be called 


Could anything novel, and at the same | 


to them, curiosity and intereat excited in the minds | 


of all observers, and thus the benefits which we sought 
to confer upon women would be advertised and dis- 
cussed. But the disadvantages of such a peculia: ity 
of costume were thought to outweigh its advantages ; 
and the committee seemed unanimous in the opinion 


that it was best to vary as little as possible the main | 


characteristics of the dress now worn, if we would 
induce others to co-operate with us. 
Our work, then, was to ascertain what was wrong; 


how to cure it; and how to make these cures effective | 


by rendering them thorough, acceptable and widely 
known. 

To this task we set ourselves. The means at our 
command for gaining the wisdom needed for accom- 
plishing it were threefold. The first, and of course 
the most obvious, was a free and full discussion among 
ourselves, by which the ideas of each individual of 
the committee should be contributed to the common 
stock. We had thus the counsel of Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford and of Mrs. Dio Lewis on matters of health; of 
Miss Louisa Brown and Mrs. Henry Whitman on the 
artistic bearings of the subject; and of Mrs. Joshua 
Kendall and Miss Alice Baker on the social, moral 
and religious aspects in which it should be viewed. 
Nearly all these ladies have furnished papers to the 
chairman upon these different phases; and from 
these she has drawn in compiling her general Report. 

We were not disposed, however, to regard our num- 
ber as comprising the existing intelligence of the 
cummunity upon this theme; and in order to gain all 
the help we could from our own Club and our own 
city, we called in to assist usa number of Jadies whom 
we supposed specially interested, and who had the 


| subservient to fashion. 


power to give us material aid. Among these were | 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Abby W. May, and others weil 
known to you, who kindly furnished to us their ad- 
vice and the lessons drawn from their own experi- 
ence, 

We also decided to open a correspondence with la- 
dies in other cities, both in order to avail ourselves of 
their ideas, and to ensure their co-operation in any- 
thing moderate which we might hereafter attempt 


towards ameliorating the evils of Woman's present | 


«ress. Our several members wrote to prominent la- 
dies—acquaintances and otherwise—in Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco, Providence, 
Brooklyn, Worcester, Montpelier Vermont, New 
Bedford, and New York. Most of these ladies have 
sent us a prompt and cordial response. 

Their responses were, almost without exception, in 
hearty approbation of the work, expressing deep con- 
victions as to its importance, and suggesting measures 
and cautions which showed how much the writers 
desired to aid us. They were not all, however, so 
unanimous in a belief in the probable success of our 
endeavor; and many ladies, while wishing it God- 
speed, expressed themselves as unable, from other 
engrossments, to do much individually towards for- 
warding it. 

Our most welcome and encouraging reply was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, President of 
Sorosis, to whom I had written at the request of the 
Committee and in their name, asking that a similar 
committee might be formed in Sorosis to correspoud 


letter from this Committee, we have, since the recep- | 
tion of the cordial and suggestive reply from their 
President, had the privilege of conferring personally 
with two of its members; and they will return to New 
York acquainted with our ideas and intentions, and 
prepared to assist us with their valuable aid. 

We have also availed ourselves of the intelligent | 
and patient thought which Dr. Dio Lewis has given | 
to this subject of Woman's Dress; and on Thursday | 
last, by invitation of our Committee, he addressed the 
Club upon this theme. His statements in regard to 


while the points of detail in which his hearers differ- 
ed from him called out a most animated and instruc- 
tive discussion. 

In addition to the encouragement we have derived 
from the letters sent us, we have been cheered by the | 
evident interest excited in the minds of many others, | 
often personally unknown to us, who have made en- | 
quiries of us individually as to the reforms we should | 
propose, and have expressed a strong desire that some | 
change for the better might at length be effected in 
Woman's dress. 

Having made known to you the objects we have 
held in view, and the means we have employed to at- 
tain them, I come now to the conclusions to which our | 
work, during these past five weeks, has led. If these | 


| shall appear to you somewhat trite and general, it is | 


because we desire to be moderate and cautious in the 
steps we take, to propose no unnecessary limitations 
upon individual freedom, and to defer the recommend- 
ation of more specific details till we have considered | 
them most carefully, and till the general principles 
we would enforce shall be first understood and ac- 
cepted, 

1 have said, in referring to our plan of proceeding, 
that it seemed to us necessary to define explicitly the 
evils we deplore, before secking their remedies, 
Of course, we should all agree that our attire ought 
first of all, to be healthful; then it should be beauti- | 
Tried by this standard, | 
our present dress is most unsatisfactory. 

And, first, it violates health by its compression of | 


| vital parts of the body; by its great weight and the 


faulty suspension of this weight; and by the unequal 
temperature which it induces. 
Health would say, “If your dress is to be tight, let 
it be tight anywhere but over the region between the 
upper, fastened ribs and the hips. If its weight is to | 
be great, let it hang from the solid framework of the 
shoulders, not from th‘s sensitive central region where 
there is nothing to support it; if any part is to be 
overheated, let it be the extremities, and not this: 
For here lie the vital organs whose unimpeded action 
is essential to your very life,—the lungs, the heart 
That they | 
may have the fullest opportunity to expand and move, 
they are covered only with loose flesh and a few movy- 


’ 


able bone.” 

But Custom says, “Let your dress be tight nowhere 
but over this very region between the ribs and the hips. | 
Loosen your clothing over the bone-encased shoul | 
ders; from your hips to your feet hang wide-floating 
draperies ; but bind and pinch and tighten over the 
lower air-cells of the lungs, over the throbbing heart, 
the active liver, and the expanding stomach. Fortu- 
nately there is nothing there by way of bones to pre- 
vent you from squeezing yourself as you wish, and 
only by squeezing yourself there can you be made 
beautiful in my eyes.” 

She says also, “You are weaker than man in phy- 
sical strength, from a lack of exercise iv youth, and 
from an in-door life. Carry, then, about yourself four 
times as much weight as he, multiply your garments; 
lengthen your skirts; weigh them down with orna- 
ment; and gird them all over the shelf of your hips 
There they will drag upon stomach and intestines, but 
I do not concern myself about that,” 

When Health insists upon an equality of tempera- 
ture, witha greater amount of clothing over the ex- 
tremities in order to insure this equal warmth, Cus~ 
tom, as autagonistic as ever, has these orders to give, 
—*Clothe slightly legs and arms; but encompass 
your body, just where the active internal organs create | 
the most heat, with a torrid zone an inch or two in 
width, of twenty thick nesses of material in the form 
of bindings; below these, plait, gather and redupli- 
cate your cloth tilit is ten-fold the thickness it is | 
above the belted zone from which the skirts depend. | 
If the nerve-centers that lie beneath, in stomach and 
spine, become weakened and disordered, it is nothing 
to me.”” 

Health says also, ‘Have your dress durable and sim- 
ple, that you may go abroad readily in all weathers, 
aud be afraid of neither sun, rain nor wind.”’ But Cus- | 
tom makes it perishable in fabric and engrossing in 
the care it demands; and being also burdensome and | 
tight, it discourages exercise, save of the mildest sort | 
and in the blandest weather. If American women 
more than all women upon the earth are feeble in 
health, and inclined to sedentary habits, it is because 
more than all other women upon the earth, they are 
That her dress is primarily 
the cause of this no one of them will deny, even 
though it be with the last gasp of breath at her com- 
mard after lacing her corset-strings. 

I liave stated tiis phase of our subject strongly; | 
but I regret I have no stronger werds to use. I think | 
not only of the daily physical discomfort and suffering 
of women, but of the excessive agonies which child- | 
birth brings upon them, the frequent death which it | 
entails, and the inferior children to whom such 
mothers must inevitably give birth. The committee 
share my belief that the dress commonly worn is the 
chief cause of all this. A leading female physician of | 
Philadelphia sends us word that in her experience 
there has been a frightful increase of ill-health among 
women during the past year, and that maternity is 
fast becoming a peril, where it is not an impossibility. 


| That weakuess and disease are not natural to our sex, | 


with us, with a view to helping along this good work | 


in New York. If it should not be thought advisable 
to appoint such a committee, we asked that the mat- 
ter might be brought to the attention of their club, 
and that individual members might be invited to hold 
communication with us. Mrs. Wilbour wrote to us 
soon after, informing us that the subject had been laid 
before Sorosis at one of their regular meetings, that 


but are the results of their follies in dress is proved by | 
the health of Eastern women, especially of Siamese | 
women, who, as Mrs. Leonowens tells us, wear only a | 
few ounces of loose silk cloth for covering, and 
who are wholly ignorant of that long train of female | 
weaknesses of which we hear so much. 

To such conclusions have we been forced after our | 
examina'ion of the present dress, as it affee’s health. | 
The Chairman has upon this subject a most encour- | 
aging paper furnished by Mrs. Dio Lewis, detailing | 
the good results she has experienced from an utter | 
forsaking of these mischievous features of our attire, 
but limited time prevents its presentation here. I 
wish it might be published as a tract by our Com- 
inittee, that others may be led to foliow her example, 

There is, then, but one conclusion for us to reach, 
viz., that Woman's present dress sets health at defi- | 
ance, and directly forbids that full, free development 
of the body which is necessary to strength and beauty. 
The changes that shall obviate such evils as I have 
mentioned must be very great, and must concern them- 
selves with nearly every garment now worn. 

We are loath to believe that close-fitting waists 
and flowing skirts are not transitory features in wo- 


| wearer. 


| der. 


of men; but though these are not to be abandoned in 
our day, and our eyes may not be privileged to behold 


that promised land of the far future wherein women | 


may move about no longer swathed and hampered 
with floating raiment, but clothed simply and servicea- 
bly as men are clothed, we do yet wish to express 


| our conviction that any changes the wisest of us can 
| to-day propose are only amitigation of an evil which | 


can never be done away till women emerge from this 
vast, swaying, undefined and indefinable mass of 


drapery into the shape which God gave to his human | 
| beings. 


But since we women of this century must deem it 


best to attempt no marked alteration in our present | 
appearance, great care and much deliberation will be | 
needed in order to obtain looseness, lightness, equal- | 


ity of temperature and untrammeled exercise, while 
retaining the present fashioning of the bodice and the 
arrangement of the skirt. 


You will expect us to say, first, Let the skirt be | 


short enough to clear the ground, in order to lessen 
its weight, to keep it from abrasion, dampness and 
dirt, and to leave the feet free. Hang these short 
skirts from the shoulders, by means of such suspend- 
ers as men Dow wear. Make the dress-waist loose, at 
all hazards; and loosen every band beneath it. Ren- 
der the clothing generally uniform in thickness, but 
thicker over the limbs than elsewhere, and you will 
have met the requirt ments of healthin a great degree, 

Just how this uniformity of temperature can be ob- 
tained with our present apparel, we are not yet pre- 
pared to say. We have not failed to devote much at- 
tention to the different articles of underwear; and 


finding thes mos'ly objectionable, we have devised | 


in thought many original designs, but they are not yet 
ready to be proffered to an astonished world. 

Leome now to consider our dress as tried by the 
principles of Art. Miss Brown thus arraigns it at the 
bar of good-taste: and her words have such authority 
that I can add nothing tothem. She sums up these 


' as her objections to the present mode of female dress 


from an artistic point of view: 

“Its inconsistency with the just proportions of the 
human figure; its prevention of muscular freedom, 
and consequent falsity to grace, and beauty; 
cessive ornamentation; and farther, its introduction 


of senseless, and glaring deformities, disgraceful to the | 
| wearer, demoralizing to the community, and an out- 
rage to good taste, and common sense universally. | 


While yieiding the primal place to physiology, and 
hygiene, in suggesting a remedy for these evils, art 


insists on the recognition of good taste in the con- | 


struction of dress: not only in excellence of material, 


in grace of contour, and harmony of color,but, in its | 


perfect adaptation to the conditions and necessities 


| of life; claiming that no dress reform can be speedy, 


effective or permanent, which ignores the inherent in- 
stinet of beauty; no scheme of amendment successful 
where both beauty and utility do not act in harmoni- 
ous combination.” 

Mrs. Whitman thus defines the considerations that 
must be keptin view, in any changes we may make. 

“On the artistic side of dress I would suggest that 
there be considered a triple beauty of form, of color, 
of fitness; this last word covering a large field; for, 
first, there must be the fitness of utility; and then the 
sense of harmony with one’s Own proportions and 
with surroundings generally. Also, I think it has 
somewhat to do with this aspect of the subject that 
constant change is a great bar to dignity of presence, 
and prevents clothes from gaining character, as it 
were, by becoming more or leas assimilated to the 


that.” 
The element of fitness, which has a place under this 


head, seems to be especially wanting in woman’s pres- | 


ent dress, when we consider that it is, toa great de- 
gree, the dress of the harem, taansported into the 
workshop, the market, the modern household and the 
school. When its wearer was never suffered to go 


out of doors, and passed her days in indolent ease, it | 


worked little harm; but woman's tife has changed 


from that of the idler to that of the worker; and her } 
Such modification | 
must inevitably result in time from the imperative de- | 


dress should change with her life. 


mands of new duties: but we should do our utmost to 
render the transition as speedy as possible if we would 
prevent much needless suffering aod inefficiency. 
Were our present costume adapted to all these re- 
quirements of the artist, there might be reason for the 
fears expressed on every side lest any change we 
might propose shonld be ungainly and unattractive, 
Where so many enormities exist, one would think any 
departure must be for the better, 
shaped like wasps at the waist, and huinped like cam- 


| els at the back, if hobbling were the grace of motion, 


and neck- laces, chains, bracelets, and ear-rings were 


the severe simplicity of ornament, instead of the | 


meaningless toggery of the savage, we might under- 
stand why women plead so piteously, in beauty’s 
name, lest any contour or feature of their present at- 
tire shall be sacrificed. 

While health and beauty thus demand important 


modifications in the dress of to-day, economy is no | 


less emphatic in condemnation of its extravagancies. 
Money is needlessly spent in purchasing many and 
perishable garinents; and time is wantonly lavished 


in their elaborate make, and in the care needed for | 


putting them on and keeping them in place and or- 
It is not too much to say that two-thirds of the 
mental power of women is now wasted in the care of 
their clothes; sothat if we would meet the require- 
ments of economy, we must make our attire less cost- 
ly and less elaborate. A friend writing to Mrs. Ken- 
dall on this theme, maintains that it is religion it- 
self which is ignored and forgotten by these fashions 
of which we speak. She says: “My feeling about 
dress is mostly that it keeps women from higher 
thoughts, and higher aims,—for if they make their 
own clothes, they cannot do much else, at the present 
rate of dressing, even if it is done with a sewing-ma- 
chine; and if they hire it done, they pay a great sum 
that of course could be better spent; and indeed I 
think that until every woman and child has enough 
to eat and wear, no one, no matter how rich she 
may be, can be called religious, who ignores the nak- 
ed, and puts loads of unnecessary clothes on her own 


|} person,” 


“Without going into the question of how the poor 
are to be best helped, it might be worth while to in- 
quire, how much real capital is wasted by this reck- 
less expenditure, and how many new avenues of em- 


ployment might be opened by the combined savings | 


of thought and money.” 

Morality may well claim that our present dress 
tends to debase the thought of men, and to lower the 
dignity of women. Its object seems to be to empha- 
size and draw attention to the distinctive natural dif- 
ferences between men and women, and thus to make 
constant appeal to the lower nature of the beholder. 
It may not be pleasant to state this, but no one who 
reflects upon it can doubt that many characteristics 
peculiar to woman’s dress were intended for no other 
object, and must have been originally copied from 


its ex- | 


Of course there is room for great detail in | 
all these matters, but 1 suppose this is not the time for | 


If women were | 


less devised. I speak now of its general features ; 

; not of any passing fashions of the day. 
The partial concealments of woman's figure which 
it affects tend also to evil and evil imaginings. Did 
| her costume outline her natural shape as simply 
| and closely, a8 man’s attire outlines his, there would 
| be far less to suggest impure thoughts, which feed 
| upon mystery and ignorance. 

Morality has another charge to bring against wo- 
man’s dress, for is it not at this altar that the sanctity 
of womanhood is too often sacrificed ? 

We ask then, in the name of health, beauty, econ- 

omy and decency, that time and thought be given by 
you all to the amelioration of the evils of our pres- 
ent dress. We would urge this as a religious duty 
which cannot be disowned. Let woman guard with 
intelligent care that marvelous body which came to 
her from God’s hands, shaped according to his per- 
fect designs. He committed it to her, not only strong 
and serviceable, but fashioned in exquisite beauty; 
} let her hold it a crime to weaken its powers, and de- 
form its fairproportions, When she learns to respect 
it as she ought, she will no longer cramp and burden 
| and freeze and disfigure it by the garments in which 
she clothes it to-day. 

Such are the general principles and conclusions to 
which we have been led; and the announcemeut of 
these is all which we now desire to make. 


| 
In submitting this report for your consideration 


and acceptance, we ask, not to be discharged, but to 
retain our organization as a Committee till we have 
done something further to justify our existence. 

We desire to continue the correspondence we have 
begun with the thoughtful women of other cities, 
and to extend it as faras possible; to consider .nore 
| in detail the proper structure and adjustment of dif- 

ferent garments, and to devise means for awakening 

the attention of women to the evils inflicted upon 
them by the pernicious fashions of their dress, Thus 
far we have done little more than to prepare the 
ground for action ; we wish now to be enabled to carry 
| out the plans which have been gradually shaping 
| themselves in our minds, 
| Such being the pleasure of our club, we would ask 
| from them, and from all others, whatever aid they 
| ean lend tothe work, whether it be by the suggestions 
' 
! 


they may offer, or by the force of their own examples 
in carrying out the principles we have expressed. 
| Only with such help can we succeed in our humble 
| endeavors to improve the health, the efficiency and 
| the happiness of our sex, 
In behalf of the Committee. 

ABBA G. WooLson, Chairman, 


Boston, June 9. 


THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


We are often asked—‘‘What good would it 
do women to vote? The following letter from 
| Mrs. Lucas of Nebraska will answer that ques- 
' tion so that he who runs may read. We ask 
the special attention of every woman to the 
following simple statement. One such fact is 
worth a thousand abstract arguments. 

H. B. B. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—In April, 
1871, 1 came with my family of seven children 
under fourteen years of age to this county, 


| the State. Living, as you do, in a refined cen- 
ter of civilization you cannot understand the 
wild reality ca'led pioneering. I opened 
school in May after my arrival, and have 
taught six months each year. Our county 


the most remote then settled in this part of 








| 
| 


| has been organized two years, 2nd we now | 


| have a new school-house, costing $1600, well 
finished and furnished, which I am occupying 
for an eight-months school. 

Atthe election of County officer, I was elect- 
ed County Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. I found the office congenial in its duties 
—not interfering with domestic pursuits, but 
rather relieving them of their drudgery. 

For almost two years, I have filled the office 
without question — defining the boundary 
lines of new districts, apportioning State school 
moneys, issuing certificates to teachers, &c. 
Last month I offended a man in drawing boun- 
dary lines of a district (which power is vested 
in the county superintendent). He forthwith 


warranto, on the ground that I was a woman 
and no voter and not eligible to any county 
office. My services for so long gave me no 
| precedent to which I could appeal. Before 
papers were served I resigned my office, and 
| the County Commissioners appointed a man 
| in my place, my office, business and pay going 
| to him. 

I should have preferred to have tried the 
question in a court, had my means permitted, 
but the wants of my family have made me 
more discreet than valorous. 

I would add that I am deputized to fill the 
office ad interim, as the gentleman appointed 
is in a state of preparation. I wish to be a 
candidate, this fall, to fill the office again. 

1 have cooked dinners, taught the children, 
fulfilled the duties of my office and, in every 
way, endeavored to please my constituency, 
but all are as nothing compared with a vote. 
The ill will of one man has demolished my 
pay and office. I have left nothing undone or 
untried, except brickbats and whiskey. Would 


of this State, but a speculator in lands on joint 

account. He used his influence to put me 

into office and abused it to put me out of it. 
Yours in the bonds of disfranchisement, 


Pierce, Nebraska, June 5, 1873. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman's Club. 
The Report of the Annual Meeting, printed in pam- 
phlet form, is now ready for distribution to members 
at the Club Rooms. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
|NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 





| Mrs. Linus Belcher’s — 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


AppA Woops LvCAS, | 


REASONS WHY THE 


PAIN-KILLER 


MANF’D BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


18 THE 


Best Family Medicine of the Age ! 


And why it should be kept always near at hand 
Ist. Pain-Killer is the most certain Cholera 

cure that medical science has produced. 

2nd. Pain-Killer, asa Diarrhea and Dysen- 
tery remedy, seldom if ever fails. 

3rd, Pain-Killer will cure Cramps or Pains 

in any part of the system. A single dose 

usually effects a cure. 

Pain-Killer will cure Dyspepsia and In- 

digestion, if used aecording to directions. 

5th. PaineKiller is an almost never failing 
cure for Sudden Colds, Coughs, &c. 

6th. Painm-Killer has proved a Sovereign 

Remedy for Fever and Ague, and Chill Fev- 

er; it has cured the most obstinate ca-es. 

Pain-Killer as a liniment is unequaled 

for Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burn, Bruises, 

Cuts, Sprains, &c. 

8th. PaineKiller has cured cases of Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia after years standing. 


4th, 


7th. 


9th. Pain-Killer wil! destroy Boils, Felons, 
Whitlows, Old Sores, giving relief from pain 
after the st application. 

10th. Pain-Killer cures Headache, and Tooth- 
ache, 

llth, PaimeKiller will save you days of sick- 
ness, and many a Dollar in time and Doc- 
tor’s Bills. 

12th. Pain-Killer is a purely Vegetable prepa- 


ration, safe to keep and to use in every family. The 
simplicity attending its use, together with the great 
variety of diseases that may be entirely eradicated by 
it, and the great amount of pain and suffering that 
can be alleviated through its use, make it imperative 
upon every person to supply themselves with this 
valuable remedy, and to kecp it always near at hand, 

The Pain-Killer is now known and ap- 
preciated in every quarter of the Globe. Physicians 
recommend it in their practice, while all classes of so- 
ciety have found in it relief and comfort, Give it 
trial. 

Be sure and buy the genuine, Every Drug- 
gist, and nearly every Country Grocer throughout 
the land keep it for sale, 


WHAT TO WEAR? 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “The Silent Partner,” etc, 1 vol. 
l6mo. Paper 50 cts, Cloth $1. 





CONTENTS : Gorgons or Graces? “Dresses to Kill’ ; 
The Moral of It; What Can we Do about It’ After- 
Thoughts; Our Fashion-Plate. 


The contents indicate how pungent and earnest a 
book Miss Phelps has written, pointing out some of 
the evils resulting from the prevalent fashions in 
Woman’s dress, and suggesting important changes, 
Every woman should read it. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
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TAYLOR'S 





BEST FLOUR 


| 


called on the District Attorney for a quo | 


| 


| 


you recommend them as a “dernier resort’’? | 
The man who tried to render my official acts | 
void is W. W. Cones of Iowa, not a citizen | 


Suits Eyerybody! 


Price . . . $12.00 per Barrel. 


We are selling 200 Barrels per week, and we never 
have to change a barrel; always suits; white, sweet, 
and works well. 


Delivered free of charge anywhere within twenty 


miles of Boston. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


510 & 512 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 
BRANCH STORES, 


4 BOWDOIN SQUARE, 


196 Broadway, 


June 21 


‘SUMMER BOARDING. 


Mrs. E. A. Rice is now prepared to accommodate 


Chelsea. 
t 


| visitors with pleasant furnished rooms and table 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian | 


recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 


of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens | 


most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
MRs. LINUS BELCHER, 


bottles $5. 
Rando! ph, Mass. 


| the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
} 

| 

| June21 


eowly 


board. The house is situated in Fairhaven, in fall 
view of New Bedford and the Harbor, with good fa- 
cilities for bathing, boating and fishing. Splendid 
drives in the immediate vicinity. Good stabling fur- 
nished if desired. P. O. address, No. 45 OXFORD 
ST., Fairhaven, Mass. 4t June 21 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

Any perfume sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, i 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS 
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